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Chronicle 


Home News.—At this stage of the Presidential cam- 
paign, political statisticians are growing active in fore- 
casting the result. While not much credence.can be-put in 


these announcements, some idea of the 
Election 


Pen tsera progress of the campaign may be 


gained. Mr. Shaver, Chairman of the 
Democratic Committee, makes claim that Mr. Davis is as- 
sured of nearly 200 electoral votes and that he can obtain an 
easy majority from the States which are as yet disputed. 
He characterizes, therefore, the prophecy that the election 
will be thrown into Congress as specious Republican pro- 
paganda. He holds, in addition that the House and Senate 
will have a Democratic margin. From a recent survey of 
the country, he draws the conclusion that the women 
voters are overwhelmingly in favor of Mr. Davis. Both 
the Republican and Progressive headquarters report that 
Mr. Davis’ chances are slight and that his support is daily 
dwindling. In particular, Chairman Butler of the Repub- 
lican Committee ridicules Mr. Shaver’s contentions; 
though he grants the South to the Democrats, he is of the 
opinion that President Coolidge may obtain over 400 
votes in the electoral college. The Progressives, likewise, 
are most optimistic. At the beginning of the campaign, 
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they profess, they hoped to do little more than have the 
Presidential choice made by Congress; now, they claim 
almost equal strength with the Republicans and declare 
confidently that the contest has narrowed down to Presi- 
dent Coolidge or Senator LaFollette. In their view, the 
weakness of the Democrats in the Northeast is the sensa- 
tion of the campaign and heavy losses to the Republicans 
are occurring in the West. All political observers, of what- 
ever party affiliation, are agreed that the Progressive 
strength is an unknown quantity. hence, election fore- 
casts must remain vague and uncertain. 


In the prosecution of the campaign, neither President 
Coolidge nor Senator LaFollette made formal addresses 
during the week ended September 13. Mr. Davis continued 
his Western tour; reports on the re- 
sults he is affecting vary according 
to the political source. It may be 
stated, however, that he has not been so successful as was 
anticipated. Most of his speeches have been on given sup- 
jects of a learned rather than of an emotional nature. 
Being in the agricultural area, his remarks, naturally, have 
had to do mostly with the problems of the farmers. In Ne- 
braska, he attacked the Republican agricultural program 
on two points. He marshaled facts to show that agricul- 
ture cannot be benefited by the protective tariff. Concern- 
ing the new Republican plan, that of a non-partisan com- 
mission of experts to examine the agricultural problem, he 
contended that it was unnecessary and a waste of valuable 
time. The facts of the problems of the farmers, he as- 
serted, are well known; an adequate solution has been 
offered ; there is, therefore, no need of a new commission. 
By way of a constructive policy, he demanded the removal 
of the burden of the tariff and the acquisition of markets, 
national and international. Though his Colorado ad- 
dresses were delivered about the time of the State prima- 
ries in which the Ku Klux Klan was the paramount issue. 
he referred to the Klan only incidentally. He insisted, 
rather, on the abstract principles that formed the burden 
of earlier speeches. He defined the essence of American- 
ism, and declared it to consist first, of human equality : 
this included equality of opportunity, of rights, of bur- 
dens; then, of personal liberty, which was not to be in- 
terpreted as unbridled license; and finally, of popular sov- 
ereignty, which forbade undue influence being exercised 
by any section, class or interest. Later in his address, he 
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became more specific and attacked the Republicans for 
their part in the oil scandals, mentioning explicitly some of 
the principals in those transactions. He also ascribed to 
the Republican administration a breach of faith with the 
settlers on the reclaimed and irrigated lands in the Western 
States. Speaking in Wyoming on Defense Day, he again 
made caustic references to the Teapot Dome naval oil 
reserve. His main attack, however, was on the Adminis- 
tration’s failure to maintain the navy on 5-5-3 basis agreed 
on by the Washington Conference. He approved of De- 
fense Day in a mild way, but emphasized the need of an 
adequate navy; this, he declared, was far more important 
to the United States than a large army. 

Following the lead of President Coolidge, General 
Dawes directed most of his remarks in his Wisconsin ad- 
dress against Senator LaFollette. He made only a passing 
reference to the Democrats when he declared that there 
was no room in this campaign for any other party to in- 
tervene in the battle alignment between “those who 
favor the Constitution of the United States and those 
who would destroy its essential parts.” There is only one 
issue to be decided by this election, according to General 
Dawes—that of the Constitution. Throughout his address 
he vigorously denounced the Progressives, declaring that 
“TaFollettism in this campaign represents demagogism, 
animated by the vicious purpose of destroying the con- 
stitutional foundation of this Republic.” To those who 
are “justly discontented” with the existing order of 
things, General Dawes issued a warning “not to be de- 
ceived by the catch-all phrases of this master demagogue, 
endeavoring to amalgamate them with the Socialists, flying 
the red flag in an attack upon the Constitution of their 
country.” Other speeches by General Dawes are scheduled 
in the radical centers of the Northwest. 


China.—The war between the Chekiang and Kiangsu 
armies is steadily progressing. The early successes of the 
latter troops were quickly followed by reverses and on 
September 12 the Chekiang forces, 
operating on the front west of Shang- 
hai, captured the town of Thing. The 
possession of this key city placed the Chekiang army in a 
position that may enable it to cut off the enemy forces 
from their line of supplies. The drive towards Thing itself 
is part of an encircling movement contemplating the cap- 
ture of Changhow and the cutting of the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railroad and the Grand Canal. Drenching rains 
flooded the fields and stopped the fighting for a time, but 
it was soon renewed with increased vigor. There has been 
a continued advance of the Chekiang forces through the 
hills west of Tai Lake. The Manchurian war lord, Chang 
Tso-lin, after his proclamation of war against the Peking 
Government, is said to have put his troops into readiness 
for an advance on Chihil. His main forces consist of three 
divisions, about 37,000 men, and twenty mixed brigades, 
about 107,000 men. His arsenal at Mukden is working 
overtime with conscript labor to turn out ammunition for 
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his proposed final assault on Peking and the allies of 
Wu Pei-fu, Military Dictator in that city. Reports indi- 
cate that Chang has asked Japan to grant him permission 
to use the South Manchurian Railway lines to move his 
forces. So far Japan has not acted upon his request. In 
the meantime Wu Pei-fu was rushing troops from Shan- 
tung, along the Tientsin-Hukow Railway and in transports 
down the Yangtse River from Hankow, to join the 
Kiangsu forces. 


While these operations were in process arrangements 
were perfected by the international military forces to de- 
fend the foreign settlement at Shanghai both by land and 
from water. On September 12 five additional American 
torpedo boats arrived on the scene. On the same day 
orders were issued for the distribution of the destroyers 
along the Yangtse River for the protection of foreigners. 

According to the New York Evening Post’s Foreign 
Service the Peking Government is seriously alarmed lest 
foreign Powers should plan intervention in the present 
crisis. The Central Government is said to desire no par- 
ticipation in round-table discussions but pins its hope to 
the ability of General Wu Pei-fu to carry out his program 
of “unification by force.” The Peking Daily News, re- 
garded as the mouthpiece of the Government, editorially 
opposed any form of foreign interference. The Chinese, 
it declared, “ prefer to be let alone and work out their 
own destiny without outside assistance.” The following 
cautions were thrown out to such of the Powers as might 
be inclined to interfere: 


_ Effective intervention will require a million troops of occupa- 
tion, and they will find the Chinese a most hostile people. Foreign 
trade will come to a standstill. Guerilla warfare will be resorted 
to by the Chinese in defense of their country. 

It further cited history as evidence to prove that self- 
help is the only possible solution for China in her present 
difficulties. As the situation now stands the Peking Gov- 
ernment has issued a decree of outlawry against the 
Governor of Chekiang, who claims to be “ defending ” 
Shanghai against the Kiangsu ruler, while in opposition to 
this Central Government and to Wu Pei-fu, its Military 
Dictator, there was fulminated a declaration of war by the 
redoubtable Chang Tso-lin, ex-bandit ruler and war lord 
of Manchuria, who accuses the Central Government of a 
long list of “crimes.” Finally Dr. Sun Yat-sen, with a 
reputation for radicalism, may bring up his forces against 
Peking from his own Canton stronghold. He is the weak- 
est of the three great contestants. The two provincial 
Governors, with whom the war originated, may have acted 
merely as pawns of the more powerful leaders. On the 
face of the controversy the Governor of Kiangsu would 
apparently be in the right, since the city of Shanghai, 
which is now administered by the Chekiang Governor, de- 
scribed as its “ defender,” lies well within his Province and 
he would seem to have a full legal title to it. In the dis- 
turbances of 1919 the Governor of Chekiang saw his op- 
portunity of taking it over, and it has been in his hands 
for the last five years. The real defenders of Shanghai 
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would therefore seem to be the Kiangsu and the Peking 
troops. 


France.—France celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
the Battle of the Marne on Sunday, September 7. 
Premier Herriot having come directly from Geneva to 
Meaux for the purpose of this celebra- 
tion, had an excellent opportunity to 
reiterate and to emphasize from argu- 
ments of place and time the principles he had uttered 
at Geneva before the League of Nations with regard to 
arbitration with military guarantees and sanctions. The 
Battle of the Marne, he said, would be an ever standing 
argument that France must rely upon military guaran- 
tees so long as she must lean upon her own resources to 
protect herself. The French press was practically uni- 
versal on this same point, and all parties, Right, Center 
and Left, united to support the utterances of the Premier. 


The Marne 
Celebration 


It seems certain now that negotiations are under way 
for a French loan of from 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 
dollars. This is to be made by a group of bankers headed 
by J. P. Morgan to the French Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of protecting 
and stabilizing the franc. This loan 
is of a special kind to be placed in dollars in the Bank 
of France and held as a gold reserve, as long as there 
will be need, for the bolstering up of the franc. It will 
be for twenty-five years. The rate of interest is not yet 
fixed and will depend upon the price at which the new 
loan will be offered to the public. The Bank of France 
now carries an advance of 23,000,000,000 to the Gov- 
ernment. At the same time a plan has been offered for 
the settlement of the French wartime debt to the United 
States of 3,500,000,000 dollars by Mr. Edward N. Hurley, 
former Chairman of the Shipping Board and present 
member of the World War Debt Commission. The plan 
proposes full payment of the principle of the French debt 
to be extended over a period of about sixty-seven years 
with interest at a rate to be fixed by the commission in 
consort with the French Government. There are two 
important features. One is that the American Govern- 
ment invest annually in French industries one-half the 
amount paid to the United States each year. The other 
is that a moratorium of about five years be granted the 
French Government during which interest due the United 
States from France shall not be cumulative. 


French 
Finance 


Germany.—The provisions of the Dawes plan are 
being carried out with great punctuality and rapidity. 
‘Everybody whom I have encountered, both on the Allied 
and German side,” said Mr. Owen D. 
Young, Agent General for payment 
under the Dawes plan, “is whole- 
heartedly working to put the plan through. There is abso- 
lutely no obstruction. This is very reassuring.” On 
September 11 Germany made her second payment of 
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20,000,000 gold marks in accordance with the London 
compact. Mr. Young believes that no more payments 
will be required from Germany during September, since 
the French and Belgian payments of Ruhr receipts, which 
are to be credited to Germany, will more than cover the 
80,000,000 gold marks due from Germany in September 
if added to the 40,000,000 already paid by her. The latter 
money has been placed on deposit in the Reichsbank, which 
pledges itself to maintain it at gold value. “I have tried 
to cut red tape,” said Mr. Young, and he found Dr. 
Schast, President of the Reichsbank, “ perfectly fine in 
making his machinery work towards putting through the 
Dawes plan.” 

The Allies, on their part, are acting with the same 
rapidity and determination. Evacuation of the occupied 
districts, pursuant of the London pact, continues apace. 
“ An almost audible sigh of relief,” says the account from 
Diisseldorf, is rising from the population as the evacua- 
tion proceeds. Between 300 and 400 dwellings which had 
been seized by the French authorities in that town have 
been returned to their former occupants. A report from 
Essen states that almost forty-eight per cent of the area 
affected by the Franco-Belgian occupation has now been 
evacuated. The French garrisons at Bochum, Dortmund 
and Gelsenkirchen have virtually withdrawn altogether. 
Military posts stationed at numerous mines have been 
recalled and preparations are under way for restoring the 
plants to the German operators. The French have dis- 
banded their intelligence service and are encouraging the 
population in the belief that the “ invisible evacuation,” 
will leave the Ruhr entirely free at an early date. 


India.—Following the policy of non-cooperation, the 
Swarajist members of the Bengal Legislative Council 
have again refused to vote salaries for the Ministers, with 

the result that the decision is thrown 

we “ae” back on the bureaucratic Government. 
In Bengal, the influence of Mr. Das 

has been strong; he has not disapproved of the motives 
of the political assassination there, despite his protesta- 
tions of non-violence principles; he is partly responsible 
for the issue of religion that has been worked up. At 
present Mr. Das and his adherents seem to be dominant 
in the Nationalist movement. During the imprisonment of 
Mahatma Gandhi, through the leadership of Mr. Das and 
Pandit Motihal Nehru, the Nationalist movement had 
been transformed by changing the original sense of ‘non- 
cooperation ; the policy was to continue, but the Swarajist 
members were to exercise it in political matters. At the 
Bombay conference of the leaders, Mr. Gandhi expressed 
his antagonism to the new Swaraj program; a month 
later, at the Ahmedabad meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, he attempted to resume leadership on 
his own terms, offering a test in the form of a fivefold 
boycott resolution, including the imposition of a daily 
half-hour of hand-spinning upon every member of the 
National Congress Committee. The Swarajist section 
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of Das and Nehru refused to debate the test and left the 
Congress. Mr. Gandhi’s proposal was carried by those 
who remained, but he urged that the resolution be re- 
scinded and the dissenting members called back. On their 
return, they defeated the Gandhi ultimatum and_ thus 
gained the ascendancy in the Gongress. Mr. Gandhi 
regards the Das-Nehru method of general obstruction in 
the Legislative Councils as a form of violence, and has 
expressed the view that the course taken by the Swaraj 
political leaders leads inevitably to outbreaks of violence. 
What the educated Indian politicians really desire, accord- 
ing to a recent editorial in the Manchester Guardian, is 
that “ Great Britain is to continue for the present to be re- 
sponsible for the Indian army and for foreign policy, 
while all other Indian affairs, including finance and police, 
are to be controlled by Indian Ministers responsible to 
indian elective bodies.” That their desire will not have 
its fulfilment for many years may be concluded from the 
recent report of Lord Lee’s Commission, It implies that 
fifteen years hence half the Indian Civil Service and 
twenty-five years hence half the superior police officers 
will still be British; provincial autonomy, therefore, will 
be postponed for at least twenty-five years. On the other 
hand, Indian politicians see no need for British adminis- 
tration, since they believe themselves ready to take over 
the Government of India except only in regard to 
defense. 


Ireland.—While awaiting the assembly of the British 
Parliament at the end of this month when the creation of 
the Boundary Commission is expected to be announced, a 
lively discussion has been carried on in 
regard to the interpretations recently 
made by some of the signatories con- 
cerning Article XII of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. In par- 
ticular, Sir Laming Worthington-Evans has brought upon 
himself the denunciation of the Irish press and of the more 
liberal English journals. They accuse him of having modi- 
fied his interpretation of the treaty to such an extent that 
he has practically rewritten the article on the Boundary 
Commission. After his return from Belfast recently, he 
made the statement that “the duty of the Boundary Com- 
mission is to make a give-and-take settlement on the 
boundary.” It is pointed out that he placed his signature 
to the article which demands that it is the duty of the 
Commissioners to fix the boundary “in accordance with 
the wishes of the inhabitants as far as may be compatible 
with economic and geographical considerations.” When 
the Treaty was first discussed in Parliament he stated 
that it was not for him or for Michael Collins to discuss 
this article, but that the Commissioners who were to be 
appointed were to be the “ sole judges.” Mr. Lloyd George. 
also, in an indecisive way has offered an interpretation 
of the article; he affirmed, however, his determination to 
support the Government in its effort to have the Commis- 
sion function. Lord Balfour has entered the dispute by 
publishing a secret letter sent to him by Lord Birkenhead 
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on March 13, 1922. The purpose of the Birkenhead letter 
was to allay any anxieties that Lord Balfour may have 
had that the article on the boundary “ should have mad- 
vertently done injustice to Northern Ireland in respect of 
its boundary.” The letter is clear on the point that the 
territory of the six counties should in general be preserved 
intact, but that the boundaries themselves “ should be sub- 
ject to determination by a commission in accordance with 
certain conditions set up in the treaty.” Had the intention 
been “to change the character of Northern Ireland by 
enormous reductions of its territory,” he claims, the article 
would have been worded differently. He accuses Michael 
Collins and Sir James Craig of misapprehending the mean- 
ing when they make such an interpretation. The recent 
statement made by one of the Irish signatories, Mr. 
Duggan, is regarded as important by the Jrish Statesman 
since it shows that the interpretations made by the British 
signatories at the time the treaty was agreed upon were in 
harmony with those of the Irish signers. Mr. Duggan 
insists on the phrase “ in accordance with the wishes of the 
inhabitants ” and points out that the wording of the article 
was taken almost exactly from those clauses of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty where the principle of self-determination 
was given the fullest effect. 


Switzerland.—After the four nations most interested 
in compulsory arbitration, France, Belgium, Italy and 
England, had expressed themselves through their Pre- 
miers before the League of Nations, 
the other nations followed and ex- 
pressed themselves likewise in favor 
of such an adaptation. Among these was Brazil, who 
through her Minister of the Interior, Afranio Mello 
Kranko, expressed her satisfaction at the desire of so 
many statesmen present to make compulsory arbitration 
the foundation of international law. But with this all the 
nations have ranged themselves on the side of France 
in their determination that this arbitration must be ac- 
companied and supported by military guarantees and sanc- 
tions. England stood practically alone in desiring to sep- 
arate these sanctions from the compulsory arbitration. 
The League realizes, however, that the most difficult task 
will be to harmonize the different plans put forward as 
a working basis for such arbitration. An example of 
such difficulty soon made itself known in the attitude of 
Great Britain with regard to the arbitration of the sea. 
Great Britain desired the right to sign with reservations 
the compulsory arbitration clause of the World Court of 
Justice. This claim was upheld by the subcommittee of 
the League of Nations Assembly. Great Britain then 
does not intend to have her interpretation of the inter- 
national law of the high seas submitted to compulsory 
arbitration. The right of the other nations to make 
reservations is hereby accorded, and the jurists at Geneva 
frankly admitted that the decision with regard to Great 
Britain will open the way in principle at least to a general 
weakening of the World Court statute. 7 


The League 
of Nations 
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The Duty to Vote 


AnTHONY M. BeneprxK, D.D. 


proud of his or her American heritage of freedom, 

but that pride is justified only when it is founded 
upon an intelligent understanding of this heritage and the 
obligations which it entails. Our Government is a repre- 
sentative one, founded on the truly democratic principle 
that the best men, those who have by their integrity earned 
the confidence of their fellows, should be designated 
through the exercise of the right of suffrage and should be 
entrusted with the reins of authority. 

Therefore, the right of voting is the most deeply- 
founded and most important characteristic of American 
citizenship. Not by chance, not by accident of birth or lot 
or mishap are our leaders chosen, but by the free choice 
of those whom they are to govern and with their full con- 
sent. It is true that frequently abuses may creep in and 
that through fraud or manipulation the real will of the 
people is prevented from being made known; it is even 
true, possibly, in some cases that these abuses cannot be 
avoided, but generally it will be found that they are due to 
the negligence of those who refuse to cherish the precious 
privilege of the ballot which they possess. 

And hence it follows that the citizen has not only the 
right, but also the duty of voting, a duty even binding him 
in conscience when an issue that involves matters of suf- 
ficiently grave moment is up for decision. And the 
Catholic citizen especially should be conscientious in the 
fulfilment of this obligation, for being a slacker in this 
matter must give rise to the suspicion that he is not fully 
informed in, or is culpably careless of, the faith which is 
in him and which should animate his every action. Not 
faith, but works motivated by the light of faith are what 
proclaim the true Catholic man, the true Christian. 

Weil did Professor Mensing of Concordia College de- 
clare at the Lutheran Walther League convention in 
St. Paul: 

A Christian looks upon his country as a gift and trust from God ; 
as such he cannot help but love his country and, wherever there 
is true love, there is true, unselfish service. A Christian will serve 


his country faithfully. He will go quietly about his calling and 
consecrate his life and labor to the welfare of his country. 


| Sao true citizen of our land is, undoubtedly, 


These words of the Professor are a call to patriotic 
service, not only in great crises like the late World War. 
to which the speaker immediately had reference, but also 
and especially in time of peace, when preparations are to 
be made against the day when trouble may come. And 
while some few of us have an opportunity to do our share 
in direct action, holding offices of trust, the great mass of 


citizens must give their service indirectly, by watching 
faithfully over that precious inheritance of truly represen- 
tative Government which our forefathers died to keep safe. 

The notorious “ Bishop ” Alma White’s journal, to im- 
press upon its readers the need to “ vote right,” quotes 
“nese words of Thomas Corwin, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury just before the Civil War: 

Let those gentlemen who consider themselves quite too respectable 
and decent to mingle in our elections remember that God Almighty 
will hold them responsible for the manner in which they discharge 
their duty as voters. That right and privilege is not given to them 
for their benefit, or to be used at their pleasure, but for my benefit, 
for your benefit and for the benefit of the thirty millions of people 
in these United States. If one sees an unworthy man go to the 
polls and take possession of the Government, and he will not pre 
vent it, if there be such a thing as a future responsibility, as we all 
believe, that man will have something to answer for upon that final 
day when all of us must account for our acts. 

The press of our land has latterly been filled with statis- 
tics that show conclusively how little the American people 
regard this right which was won for them at so great a 
cost. The last Presidential election, in 1920, brought out 
possibly one-half of the total voting strength of the coun- 
try; in 1920, census figures show, there were some 54,000,- 
000 persons in the United States who were entitled to a 
vote in the Presidential election of that year, and the total 
number of votes cast was but 26,705,346! The excuse is 
offered that it was the first election since the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment was adopted, and that a great many 
women were not yet awake to the fact that they had a 
chance to select our next President. But, on the other 
hand, it is quite possible, even likely, that a great many of 


‘the feminine portion of our citizenry voted that year 


through curiosity, who will never again see the polls. At 
any rate, the proportion of active voters in the Presidential 
elections preceding does not differ much from that of 1920. 

And in other elections, state and county and local, the 
proportion of those voting to the total number of eligibles 
is much smaller. Successful Farming produces figures to 
show that thirty-three per cent. of the voters of Indiana 
sent Senator Ralston to Congress, while Senator Kendrick 
got thirty-five per cent. of the sixty-one per cent. who went 
to the polls in Wyoming; Mississippi cast eight per cent. 
of its total vote, and Florida ten per cent.; while in Penn- 
sylvania only nineteen per cent. of its total voting strength 
was necessary to elect both Senators. 

There is no need of multiplying figures in order to dem- 
onstrate that we are coming to a sad pass in this matter. 
The word is being broadcast by every element, every move- 
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ment, every party to its adherents to get out and vote. 
There are two courses open to us, writes Mary Roberts 
Rinehart to Haviland Lund, President of the Institute for 
Government, one is 

to submit blindly to the leadership of small, organized minorities ; 
the other is for the voters of the land to make their decisions for 
themselves; to go back to the Constitution under which we have 
lived and prospered for almost 150 years; to arouse themselves 
from their lethargy and think for themselves; to suspect all 
demagogues and all untried theories; to fear all attacks on the 
Constitution and on our organized forces of law and order; to 
realize the difference between the leadership of the demagogue and 
that of the statesman, remembering that it is easier to tear down 
than to build up. 

And Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, speaking before the 
Christian Endeavor convention in Pittsburgh, brought the 
message that only the intelligent use of the ballot can 
justify the sacrifices and the hardships that have gone 
before in the building up of our country. He said: 

A fundamental requisite of good citizenship in this country is to 
vote at every election, always to be counted on to be one of the 
Government. Don’t leave it to others to run the Government. It 
is your Government. Its troubles are your troubles, and its defects 
belong to you. Don’t roll over on your tongue as a choice morsel 
the subject of political corruption. No party has a monoply 
on honesty. There are dishonest men who claim membership in 
* every party, and seek to control its policies and hold political office 
by its suffrage. Honest men cannot make politics clean by staying 
out of politics and by demanding that dishonest politicians be put 
in jail. 

And President Coolidge: 

Popular Government is facing one of the difficult phases of the 
perpetual trial to which it always has been and always will be 
subjected. It needs the support of every element of patriotism, 
intelligence and capacity that can be summoned. I am much less 
concerned for what party, what policies and what candidates you 
vote than that you shall vote, and that your vote shall represent 
your conviction. When an enlightened electorate acts, I have no 
fear of the result. 

A nation-wide “Get Out the Vote” campaign has been 
started and is well on the way to success. In Pennsylvania, 
for example, some fifteen of the most prominent civic and 
social organizations have banded themselves together, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, for the purpose of 
“overcoming the indifference which has clogged the ma- 
chinery of democracy to such an appalling degree,” to 
induce those who have the right of suffrage to use their 
privilege ; and in October this association will send a cara- 
van on a tour through the state to explain the meaning and 
the importance of the vote. The move will not be halted ; 
it is up to right-thinking men and women to take their 
place in the procession and to keep pace with the march of 
civic progress. 

And to Catholic citizens a word: Our Catholic Faith 
demands that we be foremost in the promotion of civic 
justice and of good Government. A good Catholic is 
always a good citizen, one who fulfils faithfully the obliga- 
tions under which his citizenship places him. If the insist- 
ence of a fanatical minority has foisted its will upon our 
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people in the past, it is largely our fault for not being 
vigilant enough to sense this ever-present danger. Oregon 
has learned its lesson; the Bishop of Michigan has just 
called together his forces to prepare for a vigorous defense 
against the attacks of the opponents of freedom in educa- 
tion. The essence of a democracy consists in this, that we 
have a right to the free expression of our opinion in 
matters which are not treason against the law of our land. 
And the one effective means we possess of giving voice to 
that opinion is the ballot. Your Catholic neighbor who 
neglects to cast his vote on election day is not a perfect 
Catholic. 


A Genuine American Convention 
Josep A. LutHer, S.J. 


A GATHERING of some 2,500 persons, all of whom 

could boast that they were genuine one hundred per 
cent Americans, but among whom there was no sign of 
hooded nighties, prowling antics, fiery crosses and fanatical 
appeals to hatred of fellowmen, convened in South Dakota 
during the month of July. They were Catholic Sioux 
Indians of South Dakota, with delegates from the tribes 
of neighboring States, who met for their annual Congress 
at St. Francis, on the Rosebud Reservation, in the south 
central portion of the State. 

Every section of the State was represented as the dele- 
gates poured in, most of them still using the old familiar 
wagon, with the younger members of the family on horse- 
back, forming long caravans that extended for great dis- 
tances on the highways and prairie trails. Others, more 
prosperous, came by automobile. By Thursday evening 
a veritable city of tents had sprung up around the large 
church and modern fireproof cement school buildings of 
St. Francis Mission, which has stood as the center of the 
work of civilizing and Christianizing the Sioux of the 
Rosebud Reservation for the past thirty-eight years. 

There was something silent and solemn, something 
stoical and characteristically Indian, that struck the on- 
looker and tourist as they moved among the long avenues 
of tents and saw at close range the simple, frugal and still 
somewhat primitive living-habits of the Sioux. Each fam- 
ily had pitched its tent, placing along its side the wagon, 
saddles and harness. In front of the tipi blazed a fire, 
and a grate and cooking utensils were ready for action. 
Within there were bedding, furs, perhaps a small trunk 
and a few necessary household articles. This is all the 
equipment needed by the modern Sioux for travel and 
camping. Special officers were appointed to care for the 
camp. Herders coralled, pastured and drove to water the 
immense number of horses (over 1,600) brought to the 
Congress, food was distributed among the Indians by their 
own commissary men and their meetings were announced 
by heralds. Their property and persons were assured pro- 
tection by their own ogiligilies or police. In a way it was 
a return to their old tribal life and government, and the 
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romantic and happy days of the buffalo hunts, feats and 
powwows of fifty years ago. 

But these Sioux plainsmen and warriors had not met 
for powwow and dance, but for sober council and deter- 
mined action. A religious Congress, as they understand 
it, combines with the business of our ordinary Catholic 
conventions many of the features of the missions held 
in city churches or the retreats given to laymen. Their 
own native leaders, their catechists, their priests and mis- 


_sionaries were present, and all were to sit in council and 


discuss what was pertinent for their moral and spiritual 
well-being. The meetings themselves were held in a 
grove, well shaded during the day and brightly illuminated 
at night. 

The formal opening of the Congress took place on the 
evening of Thursday, July 17, when Jacob LaPointe, the 
Indian President, took the gavel and called the meeting to 
order. After a prayer and hymn the members present 
formed in a circle and passed and repassed until all had 
become acquainted and shaken hands. Some practical 
matters were next disposed of, a program for the next 
day arranged and announced and the delegates dispersed, 
most of the Indians going to the Mission church where 
seven priests were kept busy until nearly midnight hearing 
Confession in Sioux and English. 

Friday morning at five o’clock the Indian heralds on 
horseback rode through the camp with the bugle cry 
akiktapo and the announcement that Mass and a general 
Communion for all would begin at 5:30. As the Indians 
flocked to the church by hundreds it was a powerful and 
moving spectacle, particularly when one bore in mind that 
these people were the first generation to whom the Faith 
and its practise had been given. Within the spacious Mis- 
sion church, built entirely by Indian labor and Indian 
artisans trained at the Mission school, under the direction 
of a Jesuit Brother, the fervent strains of prayers in 
Sioux could be heard, interspersed with the traditional 
hymns sung in their native tongue. The first Mass was 
followed by several other Masses, and only then did the 
Indians return to their tents for breakfast. At nine 
o’clock they were again assembled for Solemn High Mass 
celebrated in the presence of the Ordinary of the Diocese, 
Bishop John J. Lawler, of Lead, S. D., who after Mass 
administered Confirmation to a class of 165 Indians. 

On Friday afternoon the business of the Congress was 
actively taken in hand. On this day, too, a beautiful 
Indian dress of buckskin, elaborately designed and beaded, 
was presented to two Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
the foundress of their Congregation, Mother Katherine 
Drexel, who has repeatedly shown herself to be the Good 
Samaritan of the Dakota missions. The two Jesuit mis- 
sions of St. Francis and Holy Rosary, in particular, owe 
almost their very existence to the munificence of her father 
and her own additional gifts. 

Early Saturday morning the Indians were again in 
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attendance in great numbers at the three early Masses and 
hundreds received Holy Communion. When we consider 
that thirty-eight years ago the truths of our holy religion 
were practically unknown, except to a few Indians who 
had been baptized by Father DeSmet and visited by occa- 
sional itinerant missionaries, this flowering of Catholic 
practise and living faith in the Holy Eucharist and the 
adoption of the practise of frequent Holy Communion has 
a special significance. It is a standing tribute to the work 
of the missionaries, the priests, Brothers and Sisters who 
have labored on the Dakota prairies to plant and nurture 
the germs of a living belief in the truths and mysteries 
of our holy religion. 

The high point of the Congress was reached in the 
Pontifical Mass on Sunday. A procession of clerics, most 
of them students of theology at St. Louis University, 
escorted Bishop Beckmann to the sanctuary. Within the 
church there were by actual count 1,320 persons present. 
Great numbers had already been in attendance at the early 
Masses. 

A second administration of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion now followed and well over a hundred were confirmed. 
It seemed as if the messengers and catechists had been sent, 
as in the Gospel story of the wedding feast, into the high- 
ways and byways to gather the poor, the blind and the 
halt to fill the Lord’s house. Quite a number of blind and 
crippled Indians were among the number confirmed. As 
the ceremony was just about over, the catechists found 
an old, blind, crippled and infirm Indian woman who had 
never been confirmed, but had been prepared at this time 
for the Sacrament. The last of those confirmed were re- 
turning from their places as she was led into the aisle and 
started forward, supported by two catechists, Jacob Kills- 
in-Sight and Tom Little Bull. Her progress up the mid- 
dle aisle was very slow and to some, just a bit tired with 
the ceremonies, the thought came that there might be little 
advantage in waiting for her to reach the altar, since she 
might be confirmed at the next Episcopal visit. 

But here a scene occurred that won all hearts for the 
Bishop. With a glance he saw the condition of the poor 
woman and without a moment’s hesitation, with quick 
sympathy and true benignity, rose from his chair and went 
down the aisle, direct to the woman, and confirmed her 
where she was standing. It was a touch of magnanimity 
and kindness that stamped the Bishop as a man of true 
apostolic charity. 

The Sunday afternoon and evening sessions of the Con- 
gress were taken up with some lively discussions, the first 
of which was on the evil effects of peyote, a harmful drug 
in bean form imported from Mexico. Its addicts have 
formed a “ Peyote Church of Christ,” with the use of the 
drug as the central sacrament and the resulting orgy of 
dreams, visions and fervent ravings as part of their 
religious rites. Many of the Oklahoma Indians belong to 
the cult and a few churches have been established in 
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South Dakota. Mr. Robert High Eagle of Allen, S. D., 
delivered a forceful and telling address against the use 
of the drug. His speech, like all the deliberations of the 
Congress, was in Teton Sioux. Next followed a discus- 
sion of the merits of the new “ Bible History ” in Teton 
Sioux, a work which represents the fruit of five years 
of patient labor on the part of its author, the Rev. Eugene 
Buechel, S.J., a scholar widely acquainted with Indian 
dialects. The book will do much towards bringing into 
the lives of the Sioux the familiar stories and powerful 
moral lessons of the Old and New Testament. It was 
published by the Joseph Berning Printing Co. of Cincin- 
nati, and Mr. Berning himself, who attended the Con- 
gress, delivered a stirring talk to the Indians on the work 
of the laity and of the catechist in aiding the priests and 
missionaries. His speech was interpreted to the Indians 
sentence by sentence and many crowded about him after- 
wards to shake hands. 

Indian gatherings are usually reported in the daily news- 
papers for their adoption into the tribe of some distin- 
guished man and the conferring upon him of an Indian 
name. The first to receive due meed of honor on this 
occasion was one who has proved himself a devoted and 
powerful friend of the Catholic red man and who, as 
executive head of the Board of Catholic Indian Missions, 
has their welfare deeply at heart, His Eminence, Patrick 
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Cardinal Hayes. A resolution of thanks to the Holy 
Father expressing their gratitude for the elevation of their 
friend and patron to the Cardinalate was first adopted and 
forwarded to Rome through the Papal Delegate at Wash- 
ington. Next a fitting name for the new Cardinal was 
desired and after some deliberation he was voted the 
title Wah-ah-wan-gla-kah Wan-kah-tu-yah, meaning “ The 
Shepherd of High Rank.” 

The dominant lesson that will remain in the minds of 
all, Indian and white, who witnessed the proceedings of 
the four days of Congress is the almost sacramental and 
deeply spiritual character which pervaded it. From early 
dawn, when the heralds summoned the Indians to Mass 
and Holy Communion, and priests in stole and surplice 
moved along the avenues of tents to administer the Sacra- 
ments to the sick and feeble; on through the day, when 
the sober faces of the men were set in earnest thought and 
animated discussion and the women with modest mien 
listened or quietly prepared the family meals, while the 
children amused themselves with familiar games on the 
Mission playgrounds, and so until close to midnight when 
the ogiligilies reported that all was well, and the last lin- 
gering penitent had left the confessional in the Mission 
church, there was a sense and feeling that in this atmos- 
phere things of another and higher world were being at- 
tended to and effectually accomplished. 


Don’t Rock the Boat 


Joe McCormick 


FEW years ago during another period of stressful 

A times such as we are now going through, an edi- 

torial writer won passing fame for a well written 

and timely warning, which he entitled, “ Don’t Rock the 

Boat.” It was, in brief, a plea for the people to keep their 
feet on the ground and to use their heads. 

So sound was the doctrine expounded that many big 
business houses had this editorial reprinted and sent out 
to their customers. Salesmen aided in its circulation. The 
key to a national problem seemed to have been found, and 
the modest preachment did an immeasurable amount of 
good. 

During the troublous times in 1917-18 an old word 
came to have a new meaning. Stories about this and that, 
calculated to stir the passions of men, were branded as 
“ propaganda.” And from the heat of war sprang a new 
army—almost as powerful and decidedly more deadly than 
those on the embattled fronts of Flanders—the vast army 
of propagandists. Newspapermen who had the faculty of 
knowing what would catch public fancy deserted their 
poorly paid calling and became press agents. Much of 
their propaganda, cleverly disguised and sent out to the 
inexperienced desk men who had succeeded the old timers, 
now at the front, got front page position in the role of 





interesting news. 


When the eagle-eyed veterans of the blue pencil came 
ambling back to their old familiar haunts, the waste 
baskets soon, began to bulge with effusive offerings until 
speedily the propagandists, like one Othello, found their 
occupation gone. 

Now that we are in the midst of another quadrennial 
election the propagandists are again coming into their own. 
Politicians fully realize the value of publicity and much 
of the success of their campaign depends upon the ability 
of the ebullient press-agent to get on the front page, one 
day with a statement, the next with a modification ot 
denial—anything to keep the candidate’s name before the 
people. 

We are admittedly a nation of headline readers. The 
average person, who like the inimitable Dooley, “sees by 
the papers ”’ seldom remembers in which paper he saw the 
news, when attempting to quote some article in conversa- 
tion anent the topic of the day. The only folk who get 
unduly excited over “scoops” are the newspapermen 
themselves. 

So it is that the clever press-agent, knowing the con- 
troversial attitude of the average reader, lays his wires 
so he can “ stir up something.” Like the cunning fisher- 
man, he tempts his fish with attractive lure and chuckles 
to himself when hook, line and sinker are gobbled up. 
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Just now the bait of religious prejudice and racial hate 
seems to be catching the most fish. In many quarters the 
hoary “fourth degree oath,” claimed to be taken by 
the Knights of Columbus is being used to good advantage 
by anglers who have an ulterior motive in keeping the 
pools of bigotry boiling. 

Although refuted by authentic data time and again, and 
published publicly from coast to coast, it is surprising to 
find so large a number of Catholics who admit never having 
seen the real pledge of the fourth degree or read the find- 
ings of the congressional committee which effectually put 
the seal of disapproval upon this hydra-headed monster of 
malicious propaganda. Like Banquo’s ghost, it refuses 
to “ stay put.” 

Now, then, what todo? Shall we pursue the pernicious 
peddlers of this printed poison and subdue them to sub- 
jection with a few well directed blows, a la Firpo or 
Dempsey? Or shall we go along the lines of least resist- 
ance, swallowing our pride and in a self-satisfied way, 
dismiss the matter from our mind with the equally hoary 
phrase: “Give them enough rope and they will hang 
themselves ? ” 

Militant Catholics of the thinking type who have given 
this question some study—those who do not take kindly 
to the idea of sitting supinely by whilst enemies of the 
Church run the whole gamut of blatant bigotry, believe 
that the answer lies in a campaign of education, first 
among the Catholic people themselves so they will be in a 
position to assail defamatory statements with indisputable 
facts, and then on along well directed lines of authorita- 
tive information among Protestants who are eager to hear 
the truth. 

How easy it would be, for instance, when a Protestant 
neighbor in all sincerity mentions the scurrilous screed 
known as the “ fourth degree oath,” which perchance has 
been left surreptitiously on his doorstep, to show him 
the real pledge—a statement of allegiance to Church and 
country to which anyone might well subscribe. Here it 
is, just as it appears in the ritual and just as it is taken 
by those who become fourth degree members of the 
Knights of Columbus: 

i swear to support the Constitution of the United States. I 
pledge myself, as a Catholic citizen and Knight of Columbus, to 
enlighten myself fully upon my duties as a citizen and conscien- 
tiously to perform such duties entirely in the interest of my coun- 
try and regardless of all personal consequences. I pledge myself 
to do all in my power to preserve the integrity and purity of the 
ballot, and to promote reverence and respect for law and order. 
I promise to practise my religion openly and consistently, but with- 
out ostentation, and so to conduct myself in public affairs, and in 
the exercise of public virtue as to reflect nothing but credit upon 
our Holy Church, to the end, that she may flourish and our country 
prosper to the greater honor and glory of God. 


“ But how do we know this is the real oath—that it is 
not a trumped-up bit of pretty propaganda calculated to 
fool an unsuspecting and gullible public?” say the doubt- 
ing Thomases. 
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Well, there is an old saying that money talks, even 
though it may not be on speaking terms with most of us. 
The Knights of Columbus, through their supreme officers 
have posted a standing reward of $25,000 to be paid to 
anyone who will prove that the foregoing is not the true 
obligations of the fourth degree, that the alleged bogus 
oath was ever taken or subscribed to by the Knights of 
Columbus or that Protestants or Masons are or ever were 
referred to directly or indirectly in the ceremonials of the 
K. of C. 

In several States this sum has been split up into smaller 
amounts of $5,000 and deposited in different banks for 
thirty or sixty days as proof of the courage of the Knights’ 
convictions. Needless to say that so far no claimants have 
appeared. 

Informative literature and pamphlets showing the fal- 
lacy of these canards may be had for the asking. If the 
Catholic people of the country would arouse themselves 
sufficiently to take more than a passing interest in what 
is going on, if they could be made to feel that their duty 
does not end with hearing Mass on Sunday, if they would 
secure and disseminate some of this authoritative informa- 
tion, the walls of religious prejudice would soon begin 
to crumble. It is too much, of course, to hope they will 
ever decay. 

But bombastic methods seldom secure desired results. 
Better that we keep our feet on the ground and our heads 
in the air where we can think clearly. There are many 
breakers ahead, but they will be easilv surmounted if we 
hold a steady oar and do not rock the boat. 


Non-Combatants in Warfare 
ELBRIDGE CoLBy 

HE world is getting better and better, we hear it 
T said. There is distinct evidence that our civilization 
is advancing. We do not put up with the ancient bru- 
talities of our remote ancestors. The bitterness of inter- 
necine strife is a thing of the past. War itself is being 
refined. The infamous sack of Magdeburg could not 
be repeated in modern times. The rights of non-com- 
batants must be respected in the present advanced state of 
the world. Out of the ferocity of the Thirty Years’ War 
rose the international law of Grotius which has been im- 
proved and refined down to our own day. Thus the 
theorists ! 

The distinction between combatants and non-combatants 
does indeed exist in the minds of the world. It is even 
often announced by commanders in the field. Indeed its 
announcement has been as common an occurrence in mili- 
tary orders as in the treatises of publicists. If interna- 
tional law is based upon tradition and custom, there seems 
ample reason to believe that such a distinction does indeed 
exist. Ever since, in 1758, Vattel declared that war should 
not trouble the people—peasants and bourgeoisie—and in 
1762, Rousseau defined it as simply a relation of State to 
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State, not of man to man, the conception has gained 
credence. Following these men came the men of the 
States General, the Assembly, and the Convention, those 
who shook the entire world with a mere French Revolu- 
tion. Nor did they follow only in point of time, they 
followed in theory and in fact. Those Jacobins who took 
Rousseau as their apostle, preached the rights of the indi- 
vidual as against those of the State. When, under their 
control, France declared war on Austria in 1792, it was 
declared not against a nation, but against the unjust ag- 
gression of a king. Seven years previously it had been pos- 
sible for the Americans to conclude with Prussia a treaty 
by which, in the event of any future war, commerce and 
trade should be unmolested and non-military civilians 
should be undisturbed in their occupations which catered 
to the necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of humanity. 

All of this happened at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, under the full influence of the amiable liberal philoso- 
phers of France. All of this also happened under the in- 
fluence of contemporaneous conditions. The war which 
they knew was a special kind of war. “ Today,” said Vat- 
tel, “‘ war is made by regular troops.” When the glitter- 
ing monarchs of history—benevolent despots or otherwise 

faced a conflict, they simply sent their standing armies 
into the field to wage their dynastic wars. They fought 
for limited purposes and in limited ways. Vauban per- 
fected the art of fortification so that war seemed to con- 
sist simply of set sieges at which, when victory seemed 
imminent, the princely trains of royalty might attend to 
celebrate the final éclat. Turenne is on record as declaring 
that pillage should be forbidden, because it led to straggling 
and lack of internal discipline in this army. Saxe has said 
the same. Marlborough is noted as having received a pass 
to travel homewards through the enemy lines during the 
‘“‘closed”’ season. Professional soldiers were the rule. 
Mercenary soldiers fought under the banner of whatever 
king seemed to require them sufficiently to pay for them. 
The army belonged to the king. The standing army was 
feared in England and distrusted in France because it was 
considered merely a royal weapon, removed from the life 
and thought of the nation Under such circumstances, it 
was but natural that the idea of military isolation should 
grow up in war as well as in peace, that the distinction be- 
tween combatants and non-combatants should be clearly 
felt and the line plainly drawn. 

However, the French Revolution, which changed so 
many things, changed all of that too. Under the stirring 
oratory of Danton and the organizing ability of Carnot 
rousing the people of France to a popular war, the French 
Republic announced itself at war with the monarchs of 
Europe who would repress it. From this period, the idea 
of compulsory military service in modern times must be 
dated. From this period, the idea of really popular partici- 
pation in government must likewise be dated. From this 
period, the people considered the nation their nation, not 
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the king’s, the army their army, not the king’s, the war 
their war. 

All the while since those stirring days, there has per- 
sisted the distinction between combatants and non-com- 
batants, the theory that war should affect only armed men. 
This idea and theory began in the mind of an idealistic 
philosopher; it was pronounced from the bench of a 
French court by a Revoluntionary judge; it has proceeded 
through history, finding many a facile use as effective 
propaganda and as a basis for mutual belligerent protest. 
Napoleon in Egypt, and in Milan, Montesquieu in Savoy, 
Alexander of Russia against the French—these made it 
the basis of public pronouncements to weaken the power 
of the governments their armed forces were attacking. 
Down in South America, Rivera of Uruguay in 1839 
employed the phrase against Rosas of Argentina, and in 
1865 three States solemnly declared in a treaty of alliance 
that they were not warring against the people of Paraguay. 
In 1870, William of Prussia announced the distinction 
between French soldiers and French citizens. Yagamata 
and Oyama of Japan, attacking China in 1895, followed 
the theories of Vattel and Rousseau. Buller in South 
Africa professed to quarrel with the Government “ not 


the people ” of the Transvaal. Lee used the phrase to the 


Army of Northern Virginia. In our own American army 
it has been employed by Hull at Detroit attempting to in- 
vade Canada, by Scott at Vera Cruz, by Taylor at Mata- 
moras, and by McKinley when he sent our armed forces 
into Cuba and the Philippines. And finally we have the 
well known pronouncement of President Wilson: “ We 
have no quarrel with the German people,” and similar ex- 
pressions from British statesmen during the World War. 

Still, this was propaganda, war-time propaganda, per- 
fectly justifiable for war purposes. It really did not rep- 
resent the motives of the war or lay much restriction upon 
the method of waging war. Among those very occasions 
already mentioned, it will be noted that the Argentine- 
Uruguay-Brazil alliance of 1865 would not secure a peace 
until they had actually exterminated a large portion, the 
larger portion of the people of Paraguay. William of 
Prussia had to overcome the communes of citizens as well 
as the armies of French soldiers. Buller finally resorted 
to devastations and to concentration camps. Scott in 
Mexico was impelled by his own Government to impose 
huge military “contributions ” on the Mexican people in 
order to make them feel the effect of the war. A per- 
fectly sound historian has declared that the depredations 
of Sherman’s army marching from Atlanta to the sea 
weakened the morale of Lee’s forces and were a prime fac- 
tor in the final defeat of the Confederacy. And that astute 
Englishman, Spenser Wilkinson, remarked that the Ger- 
man people were heart and soul behind the Kaiser in the 
prosecution of the World’ War. These are the facts of 
the case. Even those remarkable Lieber Instructions 
issued to the American Union Forces in 1863 which set 
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so many new standards and clarified so many old points 
with regard to the rules of land warfare—even those made 
it plain that 

Men live in political continuous societies, forming organized 
units called states or nations, whose constituents bear, enjoy, and 
suffer, advance and retrograde together, in peace and in war. 

Any person who will read in detail some of the his- 
tories of past wars, will find that the facts of history are 
against the validity of the proposition. If international 
law is based upon custom and precedent and general 
understandings, it cannot include this distinction between 
combatant and non-combatant to a very great degree. 
Nevertheless, suppose it is based upon other factors than 
these, suppose for example it is based upon legal prece- 
dents. It is perfectly true that a New York court decided 
an inheritance case, in which an alien enemy was the in- 
heritor, in favor of the alien enemy on the grounds that 
such inheritance was not inconsistent with the conduct 
of the war. (Techt v. Hughes, 229 N. Y. 222). It is like- 
wise true that a New Jersey Court declared, somewhat 
aside from the point at issue but still did declare: 

The President has very carefully distinguished between the Ger- 
man Government and the German people, and the sins of that 
Government ought not to be visited upon the people. 

Yet this same New Jersey court added to this statement 
the phrase: “except so far as the legitimate interests of 
the United States require” and so weakened the entire 
force of the statement. (Posselt v. d’Espard, 57 N. J. Eq. 
571). These cases are perfectly true, and yet they are the 
rarest of rare exceptions. International law is a fairly 
definite thing. It has its precise definitions and is not a 
mere moral desire in the hearts of idealistic college pro- 
fessors or pacific-minded pulpiteers. International law is 
chiefly interpreted and enforced in national courts. And 
this is what the national courts say: 


British subjects adhering to the British Government during the 
war of American independence became personally answerable for 
the conduct of that Government. (Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dall, 199, 
235). 

When one nation is at war with another nation, all the subjects 
or citizens of the one are deemed in hostility to the subjects or 
citizens of the other; they are personally at war with each other. 
(White v. Burnley, 20 How. 235, 249). 

War makes the citizens or subjects of one belligerent enemies 
of the government, citizens and subjects of the other. (Herrera 
v. U. S., 222 U. S. 558). 

War is not war between sovereigns or governments alone. It 
puts each subject of the one belligerent into the posiiton of being 
the legal enemy of each subject of the other belligerent. (Daimler 
Co. v. Continental Tyre Co., L. R. [1916] A. C. 307, 328). 


The citations are exact and explicit on the point. This 
is not the opinion of a mere military man, thirsting for 
blood. This is the collected opinion of sober judges hand- 
ing down decisions from the highest benches in Britain 
and America. The law sees no distinction between com- 
batant and non-combatant ih the present day world. And 
it is worth remarking, before passing to other considera- 
tions that the funds and goods in the hands of the Alien 
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Property Custodian could not be even partially returned 
to their individual owners without the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce protesting loudly and advocating 
that the property of individual Germans who had been: 
resident in our midst and transacting business here in all 
good faith should be confiscated to pay the debts which 
their Government owes the United States. The bombing 
aviator may accidentally harm a non-combatant by an im- 
properly aimed missile ; but the presumably peaceable man 
of business actually does advocate in cold blood, four 
years after the war is over, the damaging of the non- 
combatant enemy merchant through confiscation of his 
goods. There is no argument here, no ulterior purpose in 
this essay, merely a desire to make plain the facts and the 
law as they really are. 

The facts of history will not support the nice distinc- 
tion, as we have seen. The municipal law through which 
it might be enforced will not support it half as effectively 
as will the court-martial of an army in the field whose 
commander is anxious to maintain his own internal disci- 
pline. Nor, in the last analysis, will the character of mod- 
ern war support the distinction. 

Wars are no longer fought by armed men alone. Today 
war is a national effort, calling for supreme economic and 
industrial activity. Soldiers in uniform, executives at 
their desks, and workers in the factories and along the 
lines of transportation, all alike help to win the war. 
“Force without stint,” says the great War President, and 
it is just and far-seeing when he so remarks. War is the 
work of the whole nation. Nations cannot be defended by 
armed men alone. The selection, organization, and prepa- 
ration of citizens for training, the steps taken to insure 
the development of military man-power, are not the only 
steps taken in war. Modern wars are fought with compli- 
cated and delicately constructed machinery. They are 
fought with a vast administrative organization so that 
food, ammunition, and thousands of other items will flow 
steadily to the troops which are in training or on campaign. 
It was not a military man, but a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States who remarked that money 
and wealth are as necessary in war as numbers and physical 
force and that the seizure and destruction of property is 
a necessary result of the state of war. It was, indeed, the 
elder von Moltke who said. that “ you must attack all the 
resources of the enemy’s government, its finances, its rail- 
ways, its stores, and even its prestige.” And yet he was 
only describing an actual fact. It was indeed a war presi- 
dent who said that the men and women who work in the 
mines, shipyards, factories, and farms are serving their 
country as well as the men on the battlefields or in the 
trenches. And he too was only describing war as it is 
waged today. All of our population was presumed to be 
assisting in, and to be engaged in the last war. War is 
not against governments and politicians alone, nor is it 
waged by governments and populations alone. It is a 
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great cooperative effort in which all citizens engage. It 
is a great event in which all citizens must be interested. 
It is a tremendous event in which every one will be en- 
rolled for the duty most appropriate to his physique, men- 
tality, experience, and ability. 

The days of an isolated professional army are over. 
There is no longer a military caste. There is no longer 
such a thing as a non-combatant civilian. Even the man 
who seems to have started the distinction, Vattel himself, 
said that every citizen owed service to the State in time of 
war. Every citizen needs to study that critical national 
effort which may need to be exerted in time of conflict. 
Every military man needs to maintain the closest possible 
contacts and secure the greatest possible acquaintance with 
the civil life and thought of his country. Each needs the 
other. Both are concerned together with the same prob- 
lems. Both will some day be working side by side for the 
fulfilment of the national policies which their country 
holds dear. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Protestantized Translations 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Before we have forgotten the sins of omission of the lady who 
translated Papini’s “ Life of Christ” into English, allow me to 
present another case, not so remarkable as that one, of a translator 
who has taken liberties with the work of a Catholic writer in 
putting that work into English. This is Henderson Daingerfield 
Norman in the handsomely bound and expensive edition of the 
plays of Edmond Rostand, published by the Macmillan Company. 

Rostand’s “La Samaritaine” is translated as “ The Woman of 
Samaria;” the title could hardly be given otherwise. But in the 
final scene of the play where the author has put in substance the 
words of the Our Father into the mouth of the woman of Samaria, 
the translator has seen fit to make the speech more palatable to 
English or American, and of course Protestant, ears by adding the 
following evangelical sentence, “ Take Thou then Thy kingdom, 
power and glory,” when there is no excuse for it in the text. 
Possibly it is done because the play is called an “ evangel.” 

The One who formulated the Our Father did not make the 
addition that recommends itself so highly to Mr. Norman. Rostand 
himself would never have made that addition in his own prayers, 
so it was not merely because he wrote for a French audience that 
he did not make that addition in the play. In fact it would not 
come naturally to the lips of most actors on the American stage. 
It is not an English translation of the French words of the play, 
any more than the Koran is an Arabic translation of the Bible. A 
French prayer for the Pope does not become “to hell with the 
Pope,” even when Anglicized by a Belfast Orangeman, and it is 
simple stupidity to suppose, or to write on the assumption that 
the English language, first spoken by Catholics, smacks so strongly 
of the Protestant tradition that a Catholic cannot say his prayers 
in it. 


San Diego, Calif. VIncENT WHELAN. 


Two Classes of Bigots 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his article “ How Catholics Can Help Their Schools” pub- 
lished in America for August 30, Mark O. Shriver, Jr., makes 
very splendid suggestions. He correctly divides our foes, be they 
of the Church or of the school, into two classes. The real bigots 
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make up the first class. ‘They are actuated by hatred and malice. 
Like their prototypes, the Pharisees of old, they close their eyes 
to the truth; or if they are compelled to see it, become more 
enraged, like a bull before a red rag. This class is not so 
numerous. The other class consists of fair-minded citizens. They 
hate and persecute Catholics because they do not know the truth. 
They suffer from intellectual blindness. They need instruction and 
enlightenment. The first type is a mean set and occasionally 
needs rough handling in print. The second type never deserves 
hard words but rather sympathy and pity. I believe that a cam- 
paign, not of religious controversy, but of enlightenment, by a 
widespread effort with the written and spoken word will convince 
many opponents of the Catholic schools and allay their fears of 
foreign dominance or of the un-American character of the schools. 
Inspection of our schools by State regents or of some of our 
charitable institutions by State authorities, though objectionable 
perhaps on other grounds, ought in many cases to be welcomed. 
It dispels the clouds of prejudice. If we brook no interference 
of any kind or no control exercised by State authorities. we are 
apt to fan the flames of resentment. 
Washington, D. C. P. H. B. 


Mr. Belloc and Catholicism in America 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When Hilaire Belloc, writing in the Century a few months ago, 
spoke of the “necessary conflict” which he foresaw in the United 
States between the Catholic Church and the civil government, there 
was a widespread impression among American Catholics that the 
gifted Englishman’s observation of American society had been a 
trifle astigmatic. Mr. Belloc has now confirmed these suspicions 
by writing, in the current issue of the Catholic World: 

It would never occur to me to state anything positively with 
regard to the probable future of a cause in the United States, 
because I believe the nature of the social organism there to 
be alien from ours in such a degree as to render impossible 


the fairly fixed judgments we can make upon our own Euro- 
pean ciyilization. 


The point Mr. Belloc makes is that his original statement was 
made with the explicit qualification that as a European writing of 
American affairs his opinion should not be given too much weight. 
So far he will find himself, on the particular point at issue, in 
unanimous agreement with American Catholics. But in his ex- 
planation of the original statement, Mr. Belloc raises some very 
interesting questions—questions not particularly vital to Americans 
but of wide general interest. For instance he says: 

It is historically true that in the long run you cannot have 

a free, contented, Catholic minority weaker than the society 


in which it lives; that minority invariably, in history, sooner 
or later suffered persecution. 
And again, he says: 

My reason for thinking that there would in the long run be 
conflict between the Catholic Church and American society 
is one of analogy. Throughout the whole of her 2,000 years, 

: the Catholic Church has invariably given its tone to a 
whole society or suffered repression and persecution where it 
has failed to do so. 

Passing to the other side of the problem, Mr. Belloc declares: 


Where the Catholic culture is strong enough to manifest 
itself with increasing activity, trouble in the long run arises. 
And: Conversely, the Catholic Church if once it becomes the 
most powerful and dominant element in a society, must be 
supreme and must act as the absolute authority. 

In the passages from which these quotations are taken, Mr. 
Belloc is not talking about conditions in America; he is discussing 
abstract principles with universal application—with the qualification 
that they may not apply to America. So, leaving America out of 
the picture for the moment, the question seems pertinent: “ Does 
Mr. Belloc expect a conflict between the Catholic Church and the 
civil government in England?” 
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It is not the purpose of this letter to discuss conditions in 
England. The writer has never lectured to that country, let alone 
made a study of conditions there. The question is asked because 
Mr. Belloc’s answer—should he deign to make one—would be of 
interest. As one of the foremost English Catholic men of letters 
of the day, Mr. Belloc is entitled to a respectful hearing for his 
opinions on public affairs. Certainly, his views should be valuable 
as applying to his own country. Of course, it should be remem- 
bered that Mr. Belloc is not the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, and that even Papal infal'‘ibility is limited to ex cathedra 
pronouncements on faith and morals. But the subject is interesting. 
Mr. Belloc might write another book about it. 

Washington, D. C. WILLIAM CHARLES 


A Word for Preparedness 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With a Protestant bishop leading a meeting of pacifists and 
a Jewish Rabbi condemning National Defense Day, it must be 
a relief and a pleasure for American citizens to see in the ex- 
pressed attitude of so many Catholics towards National Prepared- 
ness a position which is eminently patriotic and soundly practical. 
Preparedness means that a nation is ready to defend itself against 
enemies within and without. The forces oi defense in the United 
States are the Army, the Navy, the National Guard and the citizen 
officers’ reserve; cooperating with these units are patriotic citizens 
ranging from bankers to the humblest workers in a steel plant 
who will join with the primary forces in assembling and organiz- 
ing large masses of men to defend the nation. The strength or 
the weakness of these units should be a matter of vital interest to 
every American citizen. They are the means, which the State 
possesses to fulfil its duties and to protect its rights, and their 
efficiency is a justified concern. A sovereign State is the natural 
guardian of law and order and has a perfect right to use physical 
force to conserve its rights. Whoever denies this, whether he 
calls himself a pacifist or a conscientious objector, follows a philoso- 
phy, which is as wrong as it is perilous. The rights of the State 
are perfect and of necessity imply the power of defense and pro- 
tection. This is a cardinal principle of sound philosophy. 

Preparedness is neither militarism, which flaunts its war forces 
before the world thus inciting nations to war; nor pacificism, which 
falls into the error of condemning all wars as immoral and unjust, 
but a wise and well-ordered plan of a sovereign State to protect 
its perfect rights conferred by the natural law from violation. The 
use of armed force will be a last resort. Diplomacy and arbitra- 
tion will be used first to compose differences and repair in- 
juries. Does this mean that the Army and Navy should be dis- 
banded and that all bullets should be melted into monuments to 
international peace? By no means. For when diplomacy, patience 
and the principles of arbitration fail to restore that justice, which 
has been violated by one nation against another, then a soverign 
State, as a last resort and by the power conferred under the nat- 
ural law, may restore justice and conserve its rights. by the use 
of force. “The prudent man looks ahead.” Preparedness is pru- 
dent, practical and patriotic. 


New York. Francis MArySONn. 


Liturgical Language of the Mass 
To the Editor of AMeRica: 

If it does not seem wunappreciative of Mr. Barton’s article, 
“ President Roosevelt and the Catholic Church,” I should like to 
offer a criticism of a statement on page 493 of America for Sep- 
tember 6. Mr. Barton tells us: 

Frequently those who solemnly talk of the need of 

“ Americanizing” the Church find fault with the use of Latin 

in the Mass. Such persons altogether lose sight of the fact 

that a universal Church must have a universal language. 

While I should not like to see the Church established in this 
country, I do not think Mr. Barton’s principle that the universality 
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of Latin as a liturgical language is as necessary as the univer- 
sity of the Church, is an anti-Roman, un-Catholic idea and one 
to be exploded as false. 

Holy Mass is celebrated in this country in old Slavonic, old 
Greek, modern Arabic, modern Rumanian, Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Armenian, besides Latin. Mr. Barton may receive Holy Com- 
munion at Mass celebrated in any of these languages. The Holy 
See has and does approve of liturgical worship in both dead and 
living languages. It treats the matter of liturgical language as 
one of discipline and convenience. I do not believe that Mr. Bar- 
ton could prove from Catholic theory or practise that Latin ought 
to be as universal, liturgically, as the Church is, geographically. 
The Catholic Episcopate is inflexible in dogmatic orthodoxy, but 
volerant in non-essentials like liturgical rite, language and celibacy 
of the priesthood. 


New York. LAWRENCE MAYNARD Gray. 


High Prices and Catholic Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

M. E. T. of Washington, D. C., in his letter of September 13, 
finds fault with the high cost of living, as far as certain Catholic 
schools for young ladies are concerned. He compares the prices 
which were considered, proper in 1822 with those of 1924 and 
notes that there is “some difference” and the man is right. 

The difference is rather general; it applies to all manner of 
living and a comparison with similar non-Catholic schools of our 
times would be in order. Not long since a select school for 
Catholics was established near the Capitol and the people in charge 
wanted to keep down the tuition fee. They were promptly 
warned by the parents of prospective students not to put the 
price under $1,000 per year. The reason was clear. They were 
wealthy Catholics. They wanted a certain and definite kind of 
living for their children and they knew from check stubs that 
this couldn’t be had for the prices that were paid when James 
Monroe was President of the United States. 

If M. E. T. will take notes of the difference in monetary values 
and the cost of things in general as compared with 1822 he will 
find that at least a few schools for young ladies are within the 
law. Some are down as low as $260.00 a year, but if he wants his 
daughters to live in a famous “ Pine Belt” in the former home 
of a millionaire, and some people really want these things; if he 
wants ponies and golf and professors of rare distinctions he really 
should not marvel if the good Sisters who are-trying to save 
even the rich, are forced to charge more than $150 per annum, plus 
a donation of nearly everything but a house and lot. “ Some 
difference” is the only way to speak of the thing. But M. E. T. 
is hardly Petrine in his last paragraph. I quote him: “Some 
difference in cost as well as in the outlines of the curriculum from 
the requirements to-day! But after all is said and done, is there 
so vast a progress as is pretended in the essentials? ” 

Anybody who has a sister or a relative or a friend in a teach- 
ing Congregation will deeply resent that remark. M. E. T. 
writes from Washington. Almost any Catholic there could tell 
him of the work being done by the Sisters at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. Hundreds of nuns are taking coliege courses to prepare 
themselves better for their sacred work of teaching. So when 
M. E. T. asks, “is there so vast a progress as is pretended in 
essentials,” he js tempting us more than he realizes 

I hope for the saké of his daughters that he may be able to 
find time to call at one of the local Catholic seminaries for young 
ladies. Just talk to the “Sister.” I know that he will find any- 
thing but pretence and if he has any doubts about the ability of 
the “ Sister” to teach the essentials just let him mention the fact 
and I rather believe that the “ Sister” won’t “ flunk” the examina- 
tion—nor will the “Sister” boast of the fact that she has a 
Ph.D. which she worked several long years to obtain. 

Baltimore. B.. 3. 
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The Crime-Wave in Tokio 

HERE is a wave of crime in Tokio,” reports a 
New York journal, and the newspapers of that 
city of 1,500,000 people are greatly excited. It seems 
that in one whole week there were actually twenty rob- 
beries in Tokio. ‘ Only twenty!” comments the editor. 
‘Why, in New York the average is nearly forty a day.” 
Thus do we surpass Tokio and Japan in general, not only 
in divorce, but also in crimes that involve force and 
violence. 

One wonders to what height the crime-wave in America 
will rise before it begins to subside. That the crest has 
not yet been reached seems clear from the complaints of 
the life insurance and casualty companies, corporations 
organized primarily for financial profit, and not for the 
teaching of religion and ‘morals. A report issued some 
weeks ago by a committee investigating for the American 
Institute of Accountants reveals a state of affairs that is 
alarming. Although there has been a great increase in 
the use by business houses of all sorts of protective de- 
vices during the last ten years, crimes against property are 
not growing fewer. Even in the best-ordered cities, the 
armored car for the transportation of money and other 
valuables is a common sight. Messengers and agents for 
banks, jewelry shops, and establishments dealing in 
precious wares, are always accompanied through the 
streets by “ plain-clothes men” heavily armed. Within 
the offices themselves, every precaution that can be sug- 
gested by the bonding-companies for the prevention of 
theft, embezzlement and forgery is employed. The 
Federal Government is forced to devise methods of pro- 
tecting the mails that were unknown and unnecessary 
“in the most lawless days of the pioneer West,” and 
even some freight trains are regularly supplied with 
guards instructed to shoot to kill at the first sign of 
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danger. Deadwood Dick, the Murrell gang, and the James 
boys were once the talk of the country, but the skilled, 
often highly-educated, law-breakers of today would despise 
them as bungling amateurs. These simple bandits were 
satisfied to steal mere thousands. Our modern bandits, it 
is credibly reported, deal in billions. 


Murder and Insurance 

N even graver count in the Indictment drawn against 

us is furnished by our disregard for the sacredness 
of human life. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports that the homicide-rate of the United States 
is six times that of Canada, our “ wet” neighbor to the 
North, and seventeen times that of England and Wales. 
It is indeed a sad commentary on our supposed civiliza- 
tion to learn that murder has become so common as to 
cause the insurance companies heavy losses every year! 

Chicago, it is said, has one murder a day and one 
hanging a year. An investigation made by a life insur- 
ance company of 146 murders, selected at random, indi- 
cates that the country at large equals this record. Thirty- 
two of these cases were adjudged “ justifiable homicide.” 
Out of the 114 homicides not justified, sixty-nine indict- 
ments, a percentage of 60.5, were secured. In other 
words, if you catch five murderers, you may feel sure 
that two will go scot free without even the formality of 
an indictment. 

But what of the sixty-nine indictments? The results 
are a tribute to the skill of lawyers for the defendants 
and the general weakness of our criminal processes. 
After one year, fifty-eight cases had been tried. The 
results were one mistrial, sixteen verdicts of not guilty, 
and forty-one of guilty. Forty-one convictions seems a 
high rate, and it is, for of these forty-one persons con- 
victed of murder, thirty-five are in the penitentiary, three 
are held for a new trial, pending appeal, one has been 
paroled, one fined, and, by some strange freak, one has 
been executed. The summarized result shows that while 
at least 114 men and women were murdered in cold blood, 
only one murderer paid the death-penalty. It is doubtful 
if this record can be paralleled in any country in the world. 

They order these things differently in France and in 
England. This is one reason why in comparison with 
ourselves, France and England are crimeless countries. 


As Ordered in Chicago 

HE decision in the Chicago murder case is not 

ukely to check the increase in crimes of violence. 
Judge Caverly’s position at best was exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and no doubt he did his duty as he saw it. But as 
he himself writes in his decision, the testimony revealed 
a crime of singular atrocity. Neither in the act itself, 
nor in its motive or lack of motive, nor in the ante- 
cedents of the murderers, could he find “any mitigating 
circumstances.” Yet in spite of all that was urged by the 
State and admitted by the defense, Judge Caverly re- 
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fused to impose the extreme penalty of the law. The 
murderers were only nineteen years old, and he did not be- 
lieve that minors should be hanged. That in many re- 
spects, they were ten years older than their age, seemed 
to play no part in his deliberations. 

If the sentence of life-imprisonment is carried out, 
there may be a punishment which in some sense will fit 
the crime. But few believe these murderers will pass 
many years behind the bars. Even Judge Caverly him- 
self confessed to some doubt when he urged the depart- 
ment of public welfare “ never to admit these defendants 
to parole.” But as he knows, this recommendation has 
no weight in law and in no sense binds any department. 
Further, even should his recommendation be followed by 
the department of public welfare, ‘the Governor is free 
to invoke his prerogative of pardoning. As the case now 
stands, it is quite possible, and, indeed, probable, that the 
punishment for this frightful murder will be merely a 
few years of imprisonment. It is another instance of too 
great tenderness for the alleged rights of the criminal, 
coupled with what appears to be an insufficient realiza- 
tion of the right of the citizen to be protected against 
violence, and of the right and duty of the State to vin- 
dicate justice. With all due respect to the Illinois court, 
it may be said that crime is certain to increase when so 
weak an opposition is offered by the State. 


Where Is the Remedy? 
HAT will be the effect of this sentence, which in all 
probability will never be completely executed, upon 
the thousands of young men and women in this country 
who have already begun a life of crime? In this con- 
nection, a paragraph from the August report of the Brook- 
lyn grand jury is sorrowfully pertinent: 

We are sadly impressed with the large numbers of youths, 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two, held on charges of 
a@ serious nature. It is surely appalling to find mere boys ac- 
cused of banditry, robbery, assault, etc., and the saddest part 
of it is the fact that a number of the accused had previous 
records of arrests, convictions, and terms in jail. 


We regret that we are not prepared to offer any suggestions 
for halting this continuous flow of vice and crime, but we feel 
it our duty to call the attention of our fellow-citizens to these 
awful conditions. 

During the last twenty-five years, we have studied 
deeply the problems of juvenile delinquency. We have 
sought to apply a remedy at the outset of the disease, and, 
wherever possible, to destroy the cause of moral and 
social disorder among the young. Since the year 1900, we 
have witnessed the rise of the juvenile court, the parole 
and probation system, the medical and psychopathic clinic, 
the playground movement with its manifold affiliated 
agencies for the physical welfare of the child. Our cities 
have spent literally billions of dollars to bring these child- 
saving agencies to a high degree of effectiveness. Yet, if 
we are honest, we must admit that in large part they have 
failed. 
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Why? Because they did not understand, or did not 
dare to reckon with, the real nature of the child. They 
dealt with him as though he were a high grade animal, 
capable of mental growth, it is true, but for all that an 
animal, differentiated in degree not kind, from the beast 
of the field. Of his spiritual needs and capacities, they 
took no note whatever, or referred to them as of minor 
importance. Our public schools, too, followed the same 
line. They trained the mind, perhaps, but Almighty God 
had no part in them, and a common result was a man who 
used his mental gifts to outrage his fellows and to outwit 
the law. We are not, today, as we once were, a religious 
people. We are a lawless people, a criminal people. May 
God in His mercy avert the conclusion that we are a 
people marked for destruction. 

Ninety per cent of our children are at this moment in 
schools from which either by custom or public statute 
Almighty God is excluded. They learn of religion at 
home, and nothing at all of religion at school. The 
prospect for a generation trained in respect for authority 
is not encouraging. Meanwhile we Americans who are 
Catholics will learn from the errors of others to support 
our own schools as the great centers from which, under 
the blessing of God, will issue thousands of young men 
and women who honor God, obey the law and love the 
brethren. Upon them depends the welfare of the future 
State. 

Shall We Fight the Klan? 
EW will dissent from the proposition that the Klan 
has no place in politics. The proposition is true, as 
far as it goes, but it fails by understatement. Not only 
has the Klan no place in American politics, but it has no 
rightful place in the life of our people, or of any people 
who honor truth and champion fair dealing. 

But, unfortunately, the Klan is with us. It is in all 
parts of the country, North as well as South. It is not 
without representation in the counsels of beth the great 
parties, although the Democratic candidate has disowned 
it in language that cannot be misunderstood. Wherever 
it has gained a foothold, it has distinguished itself as a 
social menace. Into peaceful communities it brings the 
hateful spirit of bitterness and discord. In this democracy 
of ours, founded to realize the principle that no man shall 
be either privileged or penalized because of his color, an- 
cestry or creed, it sets up a standard of racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. One glance at the Bill of Rights 
of the Federal Constitution and at the State Constitution, 
will suffice to show that the spirit of the Klan is hostility 
to the spirit of liberty, as we have conceived it in America, 
and to the spirit of Christianity. 

Hence, when the politician says that the Klan has no 
place in politics, his statement is to be received with re- 
serves. If he means that its purposes are incompatible 
with the purposes written in our Constitutions, we agree. 
But if he would imply that no man may be suffered to utter 
a word in condemnation of this band of hooded cowards, 
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or that no political party when making its appeal for the 
votes of American citizens, may disapprove even by in- 
direction, an association which aims at the destruction of 
religious and political liberty, we know him for what he 
is—the man who, with his fellows, has made the term 
“ politician ” synonymous with all that is hypocritical and 
dishonest in public and private life. 

From time to time the question is asked why AMERICA 
is concerned to notice the Klan. “ Here the Klan means 
nothing,” is the tenor of some letters received. “ Are 
you not attributing to it a power and an importance it 
does not really possess?” It is conceivable that in the 
more cultured and religious sections of the country, the 
Klan is negligible, but that this is true of the country as 
a whole is not the case. In probably eighteen States, as 
a factor in politics, it is dominant. In sixteen, it is a 
power which the politician dares not antagonize. It 
nominated and elected a Republican Governor in Maine, 
and fought a battle which at one time promised victory, 
against a Democrat in Texas. To say that it is negligible 
in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, or even in New York, 
would be to disregard the plain facts. Nor have its 
activities been confined to politics. At this moment, a 
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New Jersey grand jury is investigating the charge, ap- 
parently well-sustained, that certain school boards are re- 
fusing to employ any teacher who is either a Catholic or 
a Jew. Similar cases of discrimination have been re- 
ported from Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and there 
are communities not fifty miles from New York or Bos- 
ton in which upright men and women are subjected to in- 
convenience, insult and loss, simply because they are 
Catholics or Jews. 

If this hateful spirit gains strength, the spirit which 
moved the Fathers of this country to write a Constitution 
for a Government in which all men might be equal in 
the eyes of the law, must die. ‘“ So long as such an in- 
tolerable body dares raise its head among us,” writes the 
editor of the New York Times, “there is nothing for it 
but to strike our hardest.” The thief, the murderer, the 
highway robber, and the law-breaker of whatever de- 
scription desires nothing more than to be let alone. He 
does not expect to be welcomed; all he asks is to be 
tolerated. Toleration of the Klan is the policy, it would 
seem, which some of our politicians would force upon us. 
It is a convenient policy, perhaps, but one which invites 
disaster and canonizes cowardice. 


Literature 


Epilog to Shaw’s Preface 
UMMARILY sstated, the objection to Mr. Shaw's 
“ Joan ” is that she is Mr. Shaw’s Joan and not Joan 
herself. Bernard Shaw is typically twentieth-century, 
while Jeanne d’Arc is the expression of the faith, the sim- 
plicity, the supernaturalness of Catholic Medievalism. A 
union of the two makes for a hybrid. When Joan is 
tricked out as a modern, she becomes ugly and dreary ; 
when Mr. Shaw potters around the Middle Ages he seems 
to lose some of his acumen. As noted last week in “A 
Preface to Mr. Shaw’s,” the dramatist gave his verdict 
that Joan was something of a heretic, somewhat Prot- 
estant, too, born before her time. The very qualities that 
we use to indicate her sanctity, Mr. Shaw uses to empha- 
size her Protestantism; obviously, then, the greater saint 
Joan was, the more pronounced a Protestant she became. 
But the truth is, if Joan was a Protestant, Mr. Shaw is a 
Catholic and a saint. 

Joan, at her trial and subsequent burning, was in ap- 
parent conflict with the Church. Historic facts are simple 
but Mr. Shaw finds a tremendous paradox in them. He is 
as deft as a medium who from a bit of gauze can create 
before your eyes a most authentic ectoplasmic ghost. The 
records in the case of Joan show that she was thoroughly 
approved of by the bishops, doctors and matrons who 
examined her prior to her mission. After her capture, 
she was tried before Cauchon, an ambitious and unscrupu- 





lous tool, in a court that was probably illegal, and was 
prosecuted by doctors from the University of Paris which 
had been intermittently condemned for its heretical ten- 
dencies. No advocate was allowed to Joan and no heed 
was paid to her appeals to Rome. Twenty-five years later, 
in the rehabilitation, the sentence of the first trial was 
reversed ; five centuries later full justice was meted out 
to her when she was recognized as a saint. Thus far the 
true. 

In language as picturesque as it is descriptive, Mr. Shaw 
sums up the proceedings: “ Thus an irresistible force 
(Joan) met an immovable obstacle (the Church), and 
developed the heat that consumed poor Joan.” Cauchon, 
he finds, was honest, “ self-disciplined and conscientious ; ”’ 
the trial of Joan was fair and neutral. The burning of 
Joan, though not to be defended, was inevitable. The re- 
habilitation process was corrupt, the result of nationalist, 
anti-English propaganda. From all of this comes the para- 
dox: “How did the Church get over the verdict at the 
first trial when it canonized Joan five hundred years 
later?” No problem or contradiction is too elusive and 
subtle for the wits of G. B.S. He finds that the Church 
did not compromise itself. It is not impossible or, it may 
be added, inconsistent, “ for a person to be excommuni- 
cated as a heretic, and on further consideration canonized 
as a saint.” Mr. Shaw concludes, sanely enough, that the 
Church was justified in canonizing Joan even though she 
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was burned through the verdict of an ecclesiastical court ; 
but he is in a tremendous pother avoiding the valid reasons 
for his conclusion. 

Only once does Mr. Shaw glimpse, or rather admit, the 
real solution of his paradgx. It is when he states that 
“excommunication by a provincial ecclesiastical court is 
not one of the acts for which the Church claims infalli- 
bility.” Following out such an explanation would be too 
simple for Mr. Shaw; there would be no kick to it. He 
prefers to shake two’ bits of dust into his two eyes. By 
the first bit, he makes himself a typical Main Streeter, 
who argues thus: this country quack cures a broken arm 
by cutting it off; all doctors are therefore butchers. Or 
again; I know a bad Catholic; therefore, the Catholic 
Church is corrupt. Mr. Shaw: one local, provincial court 
burns Joan; therefore the high authority of Christ on 
earth burns Joan. Mr. Shaw does not say this; he prob- 
ably does not believe it; but he writes as if it were so, 
and that is the secret of his unhealthiness. The court that 
found Joan guilty was provincial, illegal in many details, 
bribed and browbeaten. It was repudiated by the superior 
court which pronounced Joan a saint. The Church did not 
contradict itself ; it contradicted a presumptuous little up- 
Start. 

The other tidbit that destroys Mr. Shaw’s real under- 
standing of the Church is the same that makes him see 
Joan so fantastically. He seems to be sincerely convinced 
that the Catholic Church is only a human institution. Just 
as Joan with her spiritual manifestations is a Galtonized 
visualizer, so the Church is a matter of politics, psychology, 
history, and craftiness; but not the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Since Mr. Shaw considers the Church as human as him- 
self, he feels competent to give it the benefit of his advice. 
To the simple priests he says “I shall remind him that 
the Church is in the hands of God, and not, as simple 
priests imagine, God in the hands of the Church.” Simple, 
indeed, would be the priest who would be simpleton enough 
to merit Mr. Shaw’s censure; but he would be the veriest 
idiot to hold Mr. Shaw’s own views on the Church. 
Solemnly he avers that a Church which has no place for 
Freethinkers, which does not encourage and inculcate free- 
thinking, “ not only has no future in modern culture, but 
obviously has no faith in the valid science of its own 
tenets, and is guilty of the heresy that theology and sci- 
ence are two different and opposite impulses, rivals for 
human intelligence.”” Nobly said, friend Shaw. Between 
theology and valid science there can be no quarrel; the 
Church has been shouting this through long years. It has 
furthered scientific research, it has welcomed new discov- 
eries; and every new fact has strengthened its teaching. 
The Church is not afraid of truth in science; it welcomes 
all thinking that is truly free, and all thinkers who are free 
from prejudice and bias, even Mr. Shaw, should that 
happy day arrive. 
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But he would need to cut himself loose from certain 
trammels to be a Freethinker. One is that “ the law of 
God is a law of change, and that when the Churches set 
themselves against change as such, they are setting them- 
selves against the law of God.” When a man, or a 
Church, in essential matters holds a certain belief, arrived 
at after mature thought, he should not change unless his 
belief is proved false; neither should he refuse to change 
his conviction after it has been proved false. But no 
human intelligence has yet proved a single dogma of the 
Church false, and none will prove any false for the 
Church is the result of an intelligence greater than human. 
If the beliefs of the Church are not false, there is no rea- 
son why Mr. Shaw should thus invoke on the Church the 
law of change. Twenty centuries of facts are against Mr. 
Shaw’s one little argument. 

It is a pleasure to record that throughout “ Saint Joan,” 
preface and play, Mr. Shaw pays some remarkable tributes 
to the Catholic Church. His remarks, for example, on 
Papal Infallibility will be quoted interminably, everywhere 
north of the Tropic of Capricorn and south of the Tropic 
of Cancer. Likewise, his defense of the Inquisition and 
his praise of the Middle Ages. Chesterton and Shaw 
have seldom agreed; but they would seem to approximate 
each other ‘in their views on Medievalism. There is an 
essential difference between them, however; G. K. C. 
genuinely loves the medieval culture while G. B. S. scorns 
his own age. It is not unfair to say that Mr. Shaw praises 
Medievalism in order to give greater force to his dispraise 
of Modernism. The Middle Ages are the loop holes 
through which he shoots at his contemporaries, their foi- 
bles, their conceits and their canons. 

A most interesting collection of Shavianisms could be 
gathered from the preface of “ Saint Joan.” He ridicules 
modern education, scores vaccination, monkey glands and 
medical quackery in general, attacks militarisms and courts, 
and lays bare our modern cruelty and credulity and intol- 
erance. He does not forget his personal enemy, Mr. 
Shakespeare. Such matters as these, being ephemeral and 
of little moment, furnish droll entertainment. 

No one ever suspected that he could paint Joan so rev- 
erently. Except for one particular he is up to the require- 
ments which he sets down for the ideal biographer of Saint 
Joan. He who writes her life, says Mr. Shaw “ must be 
free from nineteenth century prejudices and biases ; must 
understand the Middle Ages, the Catholic Church, and the 
Holy Roman Empire .; and must be capable of 
throwing off sex partialities and their romance % 
Voltaire and Anatole France, he rejects as ideal biogra- 
phers for Joan; so too, Mark Twain and Andrew Lang; 
so too, say we, of Bernard Shaw. And one reason is his 
own confession: “ there are fashions and family habits in 
belief, and it happens that, my fashion being Victorian 
and my family habit Protestant, I find myself unable to 
attach any objective validity to the form of Joan’s visions.” 
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Only a Catholic is the ideal biographer for Saint Joan, 
since only one of her own Faith can understand her asceti- 


cism. The spiritual quality of her life is paramount; but 


it would be a green librarian who would index Mr. Shaw’s 


“Saint Joan” under the title, “ Lives of Saints.” 
Francis X. Tavsort, S.J. 


CANDLES 


Dear, I have lit a candle for your birthday 
Because a candle is so like to you. 


What need is there of candles in the sunshine! 
What need is there of love when life is gay! 

But ah, a candle set within a window, 

When twilight shadows come drearily gray, 
Tells of a mother waiting with her dearness 

To comfort hearts the day has touched with pain— 
A little candle shining through the darkness, 

How fearlessly it braves the wind and rain. 


Dear, I have lit a candle for your birthday 
Because in every grief I come to you. 
Sister M. Eveanore, C.S.C. 


REVIEWS 


Points of Church Law, Mysticism, and Morality. 
Sater, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.75. 

Father Slater is well known for his excellent work in the field 
of Moral Theology. The great standard works on this subject 
are placed outside the possibility of use by the ordinary layman 
because of their Latin garb. And it may be better so. Still it is 
eminently desirable that all Catholics should have clear ideas on 
those points of Catholic morality and canon law which will, at 
some time or another, be practical and concrete for all. To in- 
struct the layman then is the purpose of this book and clear in 
language, brief and to the point in exposition it will serve its 
purpose well. Fasting and abstinence, parish duties, the sacra- 
ments, indulgences, the priest’s blessing, secret societies and espe- 
cially the marriage laws, all receive an interesting and eminently 
understandable treatment. And since mysticism is much discussed 
these days, especially on the other side of the Atlantic, two chap- 
ters are devoted to the topic. These will be less appreciated by the 
uninterested. The chapter on “Catholics and Sex Problems” is 
a paper read at the annual conference of the Young Men’s Society, 
Leeds, on Pentecost Sunday, 1923, by T. Colvin, M.D. It is a 
repetition of what has been so often said by Catholic moralists, 
but a repetition that cannot be repeated too often. The work 
closes with a chapter on “ Progress” as understood in its Christian, 
not pagan sense. This book is a distinct success in supplying the 
needs of the Catholic layman and should help fill out the book- 
cases of the well-instructed. P. M. D. 


By T. 





Sunlight and Song. By Maria JerirzA. Translated by Frep- 
erIcK H. Martens. New York: D. Appleton and Co. $3.00. 

Operatic artists lead two lives, the one on the stage, the other 
private. In her autobiography, Madame Jeritza draws the lines 
very closely between these lives and reveals practically nothing 
of her private affairs. But of her public life she writes entertain- 
ingly and gracefully. Using the first person throughout, she gives 
her impressions of directors and fellow artists, passes opinions on 
music and the stage, interprets operas and roles, and spices it all 
with many sprightly anecdotes and amusing tales. Truly interest- 
ing and perhaps of some historic value are her comments on the 
members of the late royal family of Austria. She knew them 
personally and had a genuine and sincere affection for them. This 
seems to have been reciprocal for, contrary to the customary 
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usage of following seniority, she was awarded by the Emperor 
Karl the title of Kammersingerin; being the last one to receive that 
official designation. Though the account of her earlier trials and 
successes in European opera is detailed, it is not at all tedious. 
Her narrative of her American triumphs is modest and appreci- 
ative. In the title she stresses the joy and the light of an operatic 
career; but in the body of the story she recounts some of its 
drudgery and labor. The prima donna is somewhat young to 
write an autobiography, being now in mid-career and having, as 
she says, many years in which “I can still look forward to new 
operas to study and new roles to create.” Accordingly, she makes 
her apology, and graceful it is, for having published her memoirs 
while they are in the making and are fresh in her mind. F. X. T. 





The Gift of the Black Folk. By W. E. Burxuarpt Du Bots, 
Px.D. Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00. 

The story of the colored race’s contribution to the upbuilding of 
America is related in this book by a black man who holds the 
doctoral degree from Harvard. The subject treated is deeply 
interesting to all Americans; the manner of its presentation is 
simple, direct, entertaining and instructive. The absence of all 
bitterness in the relation of even the most cruel and unjust treat- 
ment inflicted upon the colored people during the epoc of slavery 
merits for its author the highest praise. His self-restraint is in- 
spiring. The many virtues of the Negro are accurately recounted 
through the pages of Dr. Du Bois’ volume. Among them are: 
the Negro’s contribution in labor; his courage, his meekness; his 
enduring fidelity displayed especially during the Civil War when 
the white women of the South lived in security despite the absence 
of the protection of their husbands, fathers and sons, entrusted 
solely to the care of the Negro slaves. The music of this race, 
with its haunting strains and plaintive melodies and riotous vivacity, 
is an acquisition of value to American culture. The Knights of 
Columbus who are sponsoring this series of books relating racial 
contributions “in the making of America” are to be congratulated 
for their fairness and discernment in selecting competent writers. 


M. J. S. 





Representative Government in Industry. By JAMES Myers. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Shop Collective Bargaining., By Francis J. Haas, Pu.D. 
Milwaukee: Diederich-Schaefer Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Myers presents one of the best books that has yet been 
written upon the subject of Works Councils. We have here, if 
not actually the “next step” towards a more democratic form of 
industry, at least a trial and testing out of what labor can accom- 
plish if entrusted with responsibility. Workmen’s councils and 
shop committees, as now ordinarily constituted, are not the ulti- 
mate solution of the labor problem. Far from it. But when truly 
democratic in nature, when not hypocritical rather than democratic, 
these institutions are a milestone in the way of industrial progress. 
They cannot be accepted as a substitute for labor unions, since in 
the first place they are but local, and in the second place give the 
laborer only a delegated power which, no matter how extensive it 
may be, can still be recalled at any time by the board of directors 
or management of an industrial corporation. The real gains for 
labor have been achieved by labor unions. The author fully recog- 
nizes this fact. Yet even where the hope of evading labor union- 
ism has brought about such organizations, as has not seldom been 
the case, they may have proved to be a source of at least limited 
blessing. There is no reason, of course, why they cannot be 
operated in full harmony with labor unionism, although in some 
democratized plants the laborers themselves may feel that they 
prefer to enter into no union affiliations. Mr. Myers is perfectly 
honest in his treatment of all these various phases of the question. 
There are points on which we do not agree with his statements or 
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would limit them, his strictures on the churches do not take Cath- 
olicism into account, but, in general, we have here clear thought 
combined with extensive experience, and it would be well for every 
employer to read this book. 

In this connection attention may still be called to an earlier 
publication, the excellent study of wage determination in the men’s 
garment industry, issued by Dr. Haas under the title of “ Shop 
Collective Bargaining.”’” This name has been correctly given in 
as far as the individual shop is accepted as a basis of rate nego- 
tiation, which nevertheless is carried on collectively through na- 
tional or local officials. We have here an instance of perhaps 
the most difficult and chaotic situation in the entire range of in- 
dustry yielding place within the course of a few years to one of 
the most complete and elaborate systems of employe and employer 
representation, with the added mechanism of the “ impartial chair- 
man” for both a trade and an arbitration board. This study has 
been carefully and dispassionately made at first hand, and deserves 
the attention of all who are interested in industrial progress. It 
presents no panacea, but is rife with practical suggestiveness. 


J. H. 





Marketing Practice. By Percival Wuite and Watrter S. 
"{aywarp. New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. $3.50. 

The descriptive survey of the field of domestic marketing which 
the authors present is characterized by a lucid exposition of the 
functions, agencies and systems which are practised in the transfer 
of commodities from source of supply to consumer. While no 
attempt is made to reconcile practises as disclosed with economic 
theory, or to compare the relative merits of one form of marketing 
with another, yet at times the personal opinions of the writers 
find expression in a way which gives the reader additional food for 
thought and consideration. A work of research, such as this is, 
ought to prove helpful to the student and of general interest to 
the business executive. In the development of the subject more 
particular attention is paid to the practises of the distributive end 
of marketing. Production has been more or less standardized; 
distribution is still far from this goal, and, doubtless, will remain 
as far removed as long as it is necessary to contend with the 
psychological factor which represents the buyer’s viewpoint. Pro- 
duction has tended toward standardization because the producers 
have succeeded in controlling most of the factors incident thereto, 
whereas, it is difficult to imagine that distribution will become of 
such a fixed nature that the whims and individual judgments of 
the buyer will be under definite control. So little space is devoted 
to the practise of export marketing that it would seem wiser to 
have omitted this topic altogether and to reserve the development of 
this entire field for more comprehensive treatment in a further 
volume. ee 2 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle —Are the screen, the flivver and the wire- 
less making us a nation of illiterates? Is time too precious to the 
motorists and movie or radio “fans” to waste on the perusal of 
worthwhile, or even worthless, books? Thus queries a writer in 
a recent number of the Times Book Review. His answer is ad- 
verse. We are, as a people, still wholesomely devoted to the 
book and the library. His conclusion is gratifying, but it might 
be debated. 

‘ Writing in the International Book Review on “ Sheila 
Kaye-Smith In and Out of Fiction,” Fletcher Allen asks, 
“Ts Miss Kaye-Smith about to follow G. K. Chesterton to the 
Catholic fold? In her latest book, ‘The End of the House of 
Alard,’ she shows, at least, strong leanings toward Catholicism, 
Anglo if not Roman.” Miss Kaye-Smith grants no interviews and 
seeks no publicity. In time, she may give the right answer. 
Tom Daly has turned to prose in his new book “ Herself 
and the Houseful.” Just a preliminary dip into it has made us 
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enthusiastic. According to the publisher it is “the story, told in 
Mr. Daly’s inimitable way, of the fun and perplexities he and 
Mrs. Daly had in bringing up their large family.” 





Defective Scholarship.—It is no easy matter to look down 
through the ages and judge of things as they really were. Some- 
times it is prejudice which causes us to look at things with a 
jaundiced eye, sometimes the expanse of our knowledge is insuffi- 
cient, sometimes it is a mere human limitation which renders us 
incapable of judging of other ages and other men. Much, indeed, 
there is correct and true in “A History of Political Ideas” (Put- 
nam), by C. R. Morris and M. Morris. There are some fair 
estimates of the ancient spirit of Greece and Rome given in 
the opening chapters, and later on a good acquaintance with St. 
Augustine and then with St. Thomas is shown. But it has escaped 
the authors that the former’s “City of God” is the Catholic 
Church. Then, the energies behind the reformative measures of 
Hildebrand are misunderstood and when we come to the period 
of the Reformation legend is soberly given for fact. Luther never 
gave utterance to the statement: “ Here I stand, I can do no other, 
so help me God.” These words are quoted as a simple challenge 
to the whole world, and yet Luther never said them! Difficult in- 
deed it is to understand other ages and other men.——A little 
book remarkable neither for brightness of scholarship nor for 
solidity of thought is entitled “ Aspects of the Study of Society” 
(Doran. $1.25), by R. T. Evans. True, the author modestly makes 
no great pretences ana would be pleased merely to be able to point 
out the difficulty of the social problem. But the book is saturated 
with the sterile ingredients of the evolutionary teaching and 
philosophy which devitalizes in a man the strongest motives of 
upright and constructive action: conscience, personal responsibility 
for moral acts, and subjection to an eternal law. 





America.—Any encouragement to the voung towards the 
better understanding of the Constitution of the United States 
and any effort towards the fostering of an intelligent love of the 
principles it proclaims, is good and solid work for the preservation 
of what Americans hold most dear. “The Constitution of Our 
Country” (American Book Co.), by Frank A. Rexford and Clara 
L. Carson is another little book for schools which clearly and at- 
tractively does what we have asserted above. The marginal indi- 
cations, the well selected cuts and the occasional documents 
quoted do much to brighten and enhance the work.——The largest 
and richest city of the world had in the days preceding the Con- 
stitution only 33,000 inhabitants. An important factor in the mar- 
velous growth of this city is told by a handsomely edited brochure 
“Ships and Shipping of Old New York” got out for the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. It is valuable for the excellent col- 
lection of old prints it contains and instructive in its manifold 
information on ships and shipping. In the opening paragraphs the 
glowing picture of tolerance, “in theory at least,” which it paints 
about old Manhattan is not historically accurate. Everybody 
knows that tolerance was not one of the virtues of the Reformers. 
and Dutch Calvinism on Manhattan Island was in spirit and theory 
anything but tolerant. In practise however things softened grad- 
ually. But since this brochure is on ships and not on religion, 
we can forgive the inaccurate enthusiams of the opening para- 
graphs. 

History and Art.—The great mines of historical truth are 
the documents of the past from which the richest ores we can 
hope to obtain are extracted. Now it used to be that the discovery 
and extraction of these ores were both difficult and tedious as when 
the miner had to do all the work himself. Later there came ma- 
chinery for the mines of the earth, the railroads and the organiza- 
tion of great companies by which far more work was done in a 
far shorter time. Much the same progress has been made in ex- 
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tracting from the bowels of time the ores of historic truth, by 
such work as the London University is doing, in the publication 
of collections of authentic documents relating to different periods 
of British history. We have recently reviewed two such volumes 
relating to the history of South Africa. We have now the first 
of a series of three volumes entitled “ Tudor Economic Docu- 
ments ” (Longmans. $5.00), by R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power. 
An excellent collection indeed, whence speak the organization of 
the old time guilds and the later desolation of the old time mon- 
isteries——A neat little volume, “ Architecture in England” (Dut- 
ton. $2.40), has been written and arranged by Cyril Davenport, 
F. S. A. The style is attractive and the value of the book is 
greatly enhanced by the excellent illustrations of those great 
monuments of sculptured poetry, the Gothic Cathedrals. Why the 
author in a division given early in the book has placed “ Norman ” 
under the class of “Gothic” we cannot tell. In the expositions 
that follow the generally accepted classifications are adhered to. 





Discipline of Mind and Body.—A book that is filled with 
good things about the proper training of the young in schools is 
“ Constructive School Discipline” (American Book Co.), by Wal- 
ter Robinson Smith, Ph.D. Not only every teacher, but all who 
mingle with or train the young, all even who have under them 
groups of subordinates and have not yet learned the golden lesson 
of the upkeep of morale could peruse these pages with great profit 
for themselves and for those with whom they have to deal. Large 
and fundamental principles are here laid down for the influence 
of the leaders or the led. It encouragement, the 
production of love for the work and the creation of enthusiasm 
may with infinitely better results take the place of the those much- 
abused negative processes of mustn’ts and don'ts. These of course 
are old principles which common sense, a little sympathy and a 
little knowledge of human nature would immediately adopt. But 
the sad lack of these qualities in many of those who are in authority 
bespeak the need of books such as this———But neither is the body 
to be neglected. “The Common Sense of Health” (Doran), by 
Stanley M. Rinehart, says many useful things about this mar- 
velously complex machine of ours. It tells us much of interest 
about so common a thing as a cold; it shows us how many ills 
and troubles may be avoided and points the way to a proper 
upkeep of the mechanism. In short, the book makes interesting 
and useful reading throughout. 


shows how 


Mysticism, Faith and Hagiography.—One of the outstanding 
events of our times has been the revival of interest in Mysticism. 
This movement, starting as usual with the Faithful, has already 
in Europe produced through the theologians’ pen a large amount 
of literature on the subject. One of the leaders is Father Joseph 
Maréchal of the Jesuit College at Louvain. In “Etudes sur la 
Psychologie des Mystiques” (Bruges: Beyaert. Fr. 2.50) he 
republishes three studies that have already exercised consider- 
able influence on contemporary thought. In this volume and in 
another to appear, Father Maréchal treats of three kinds of prob- 
lems: the method of studying mysticism, the psychology of the 
higher contemplation, and the principles of comparative mysticism. 
His work is a nice blend of originality and sound learning —— 
The Catholic University continues to send out interesting and 
learned studies in the form of doctoral dissertations. The latest 
is “The Rule of Faith in the Ecclesiastical Writings of the 
First Two Centuries,” by the Rev. Alphonse J. Coan, O.F.M., 
S.T.D. Father Coan clearly shows by the historical method that 
the Protestant rule of Faith was not the one taught in the early 
Church. On the contrary, though it was known, it was severely 
censured. The only standard those times knew was that held 
by the Catholic Church of these days also, the tradition of the 
Apostles handed down in the churches and taught and interpreted 
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by the Bishops——I‘rom the Church of Saint Jean Baptiste, East 
Seventy-sixth Street, New York, is issued a small booklet in 
l‘rench containing the life of Saint Anne the mother of the Blessed 
Virgin. To the life are added an office, hymns, prayers and 
devotions in her honor. 





Christ and a Saint.—‘‘So much knowledge as a man has, so 
much power will he have” is a saying of Gracian that can be 
applied specifically to the teacher in the knowledge of his art. 
Within the last quarter century progress in teaching methods has 
been great and the practical good accomplished scarcely less. A 
fruit of this activity is a dissertation for a doctor’s degree sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University 
of America by Sister Marie Louis Hummel, A.M. Modern 
educational psychology has pointed out the importance of “ apper- 
ception” in the training of the young mind. No wonder then 
that the Master Teacher made use of its principles long ago. 
The present excellent paper, “ The Principle of Apperception in 
the Teaching of Christ,” shows in chapters of surpassing inter- 
est how the Christ applied these principles by making use of what 
moderns term “association and recall,” “ repetition,” “ adaptation,” 
“expression” and “ sense-activity.” The presence of all these is 
shown in Christ’s life and miracles, in his discourses, parables 
and references to the Old Testament. Exegesis would object, 
however, to the treatment of the Sermon on the Mount, as its 
form and order was most probably given it by St. Matthew. 
With regard to this dissertation let every teacher read, apperceive 
and express by action in the classroom.——Anotl:er doctor’s thesis, 
of theology this time, has its title “ The Doctrine of Saint Cyprian 
on the Sacraments ” and was presented to the Faculty of Theology 
of Freiburg University by John Cyprian Navickas, A.M. In 
view of the old controversy on rebaptizing and the ardent char- 
acter of the saint this dissertation is an interesting addition to 
patristic literature. The treatment is solid, even though the proof 
readers have dozed off now and again during their not over- 
interesting task. 


Fiction.—Wildness characterizes “The Beast” (Small, May- 
nard. $2.00), by Luxe Allan. There is, first of all, the wildness 
of the mountain wildernesses in which the tale transpires; then 
there is Blake, the wild white man with a secret; and finally Mab, 
the wild product of civilization, who learns a secret after sorrow- 
ing much and suffering. It is a vigorous story of elemental pas- 
sions that avoids, despite the situations, any unseemliness. 

Three stories by Eleanor Porter are collected in the volume, 
“Hustler Joe” (Doran. $2.00). The author made herself famous 
with her Polyanna books, and these stories follow the general 
line of wholesomeness that marked those volumes. If Eleanor 
Porter does not live as a great writer she will always be remem- 
bered as a clean writer. This is more than can be said for a num- 
ber of near-artists who are from time to time hailed as great 
writers because they are best sellers. 

To “Miss Parkworth” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00), a short story 
of length, Edward C. Booth adds three other tales. “ The Care- 
taker” is a better piece of work than the title story. There is a 
sameness in the four stories that weakens the individual effect. The 
setting in “ Miss Parkworth,” is that of mistress and maid; the 
situations are often crude. 

Murder, love and politics are the ingredients in “The Time- 
Worn Town” (Knopf. $2.00), a new story by J. S. Fletcher. 
From the revelation of the murder in the first chapter to the solu- 
tion, achieved happily, without the aid of expert, amateur detec- 
tives, there are dramatic surprises and startling situations. 
Concerning politics, the story gives matter for serious meditation. 
The book is not only instructive; it is likewise amusing and 
thrilling. 
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Sociology 


Destroying the Constitution 

HE philosophy that advocates the delegating of all 

political power and authority to a centralized, omnip- 
otent government, finds its source in a pervasion of the 
human heart, the craving for power. Scmetimes the in- 
tention is present to exercise such power for the good of 
others. Nevertheless, those who seek political power for 
their own schemes are the very ones who wish to make 
of our Federal Government a vast, overshadowing, omnip- 
otent, centralized force exacting absolute, unquestioning 
obedience. Unfortunately, history shows that such a goy- 
ernment, no matter how brilliant and dazzling its career, 
only adds to the misery of the human race. History 
shows that political power, like wealth, must be reasonably 
distributed. The question of political power should be 
approached not from the viewpoint of the omnipotent 
State, but from the viewpoint of the individual citizen in 
his struggle for life, liberty and happiness. 

The Constitution of the United States was established 
to “secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” Very significantly, the makers of the Consti- 
tution did not give the Federal Government all the powers 
of a complete sovereign government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is sovereign only in those powers which were 
granted to it by the Constitution, and those powers are 
expressly designated to be such as will provide for the 
common defense and promote the general welfare; viz: 
the powers to tax, pay debts, borrow money, regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce, regulate naturalization 
and bankruptcies, coin money and punish counterfeiting, 
fix standards of weight and measures, establish post 
offices and roads, issue patents and copyrights, establish 
Federa] courts, define and punish crimes on the high seas 
and offenses against the law of nations, declare war, pro- 
vide and maintain an army and a navy, call out the militia, 
establish a seat of government, erect forts, dockyards, etc., 
and ali needful buildings. Surely nothing could be clearer 
than the intention of the makers of the Constitution to 
give to the Federal Government only such general powers 
over the States and the citizens as would enable that Gov- 
ernment to maintain the integrity and welfare of the 
union as a union. The Constitution after expressly limit- 
ing the Federal powers to those therein granted, further 
provides that “ The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

The only correct test as to whether a given power should 
reside in the local government or in the national Govern- 
ment, is the test dictated by reason, namely: “ Is the exer- 
cise of that power primarily and fundamentally a matter 
of local concern or primarily and fundamentally a matter 
of national concern?” The two classes of powers are 
clear and distinct, even though there exist powers whose 
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classification is open to argument. For example, what a 
howl of rage and ridicule would rise to heaven, if a State’s 
rights advocate should suggest an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution whereby the supreme command over 
troops of the United States Army was given to the gov- 
ernors of the States in which the troops were stationed ; 
or whereby the ships of the United States Navy were sub- 
ject to the orders of the governors of the States in whose 
waters the ships were stationed. On the other hand, when 
| vote to send a man to Congress, I do not want him to 
waste his time and mine by passing laws for educating the 
natives of the southeastern section of the State of 
Louisiana. 

There are various wavs to destroy the usefulness of the 
Constitution, and one way is to keep adding to it until 
the national Government has plenary powers in all matters. 
We have not heard the last of the excuse of unequal com- 
petition among the States. Every question arising under 
every aspect of every labor problem involves the element 
of competition among the States. We can, therefore, 
confidently look forward to being blessed with many pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution, unless, of course, 
the radicals get disgusted with such a long, drawn-out 
program. 

It is true that the Constitution can be amended almost 
indefinitely, but the procedure provided therefor is slow 
and requires too much deliberation, and the consent of too 
many people to satisfy the radicals. <A radical is a person 
who believes, or tries to make us believe, that he has a 
sure cure for all social ills; that any procedure is justified 
that will immediately and effectively put his cure into 
operation as a national law; that opposition by the people 
governed should be ignored or punished; and that rules 
for government by the majority should be abolished when 
he is in the minority. A radical is short-sighted; he does 
not care to consider possible consequences. To use lan- 
guage which is not strictly Supreme Court diction, a rad- 
ical does not hesitate to “ rock the boat.”’ The boat does not 
belong to him. But if he can throw out the other crowd, 
he will own it. So the question for the radicals is how to 
take a short cut and get rid of the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court. If it can be done quietly, so much the 
better. The answer is very, very simple, namely, amend 
the Constitution as Senators LaFollette and Borah have 
suggested. 

Senator LaFollette proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to the effect that where Congress enacts a law 
and the Supreme Court declares it unconstitutional, if 
Congress again enacts that law it thereupon becomes the 
law of the land, and the Supreme Court is thereafter pow- 
erless to pass on its constitutionality. 

Senator Borah proposed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to the effect that when Congress enacts a law, such 
law cannot be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court except by a vote of seven out of nine judges of that 


court. 
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Both proposals should be condemned because they do 
not amend the Constitution, but destroy it. The proposals, 
if stated honestly, should be drafted as follows: first, if 
Congress insists on enacting a law, the Constitution can 
be sgnored. Second: if Congress can get the votes of 
three judges of the Supreme Court, the Constitution can 
be ignored. 

It does not seem possible that these Senators do not 
perceive the underlying reason for the opposition to the 
Supreme Court. This underlying reason is directed 
toward absolute power for the national Government, and 
not merely toward the control of the powers granted to it 
by the Constitution. The objective of the radicals is the 
obliteration and destruction of the Constitution as a fun- 
damental law which sets forth and declares, in writing, 
the sum total of Federal powers. The obstacle in the 
way is the Supreme Court. Strip the Supreme Court of 
its constitutional power and the Constitution will be mean- 
ingless, the doctrine of delegated powers will be a myth, 
the acts of Congress will become the fundamental law of 
the nation, State rights and inalienable rights will be abol- 
ished, and the Bill of Rights will be suspended, until the 


next revolution. Ropert E. SHorTALL. 


Education 


The Gifted Child 
NOTHER time-honored belief has gone by the 
board! We thought we had a good mental picture 
of the typical prodigy. He was an undersized boy who 
never played with the other boys and who remembered 
to wash his wrists without being told. He wore shell- 
rimmed glasses, generally carried a quarto volume under 
his arm and conversed in polysyllables. Such was our be- 
lief. Then came the test movement; psychologists began 
to study the gifted child; and now anyone who thinks that 
the youthful genius is necessarily queer is as far behind 
the times as a family without a tube set. 

As a matter of fact the gifted child is much like any 
other child of his age except that he is brighter. There 
are gifted boys who become apostles and martyrs, as 
readers of the Life of Blessed Edmund Campion will real- 
ize. There are gifted boys who become brutal murder- 
ers, as readers of recent newspapers will realize. There 
are youthful prodigies with red hair and freckles and 
there are others with Lord Fauntleroy locks. The average 
gifted child is not strikingly different from the other 
children of his age and social class. 

Such differences as there are seem to be altogether in 
favor of the gifted child. Many investigations of this 
point have been undertaken recently, and all point to the 
same result. Perhaps the most elaborate of these studies 
is being carried on under the direction of Professor Lewis 
M. Terman of Leland Stanford University. Six field 
assistants devoted an entire year to combing the State of 
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California for gifted children. Only children whose in- 
telligence quotients were over 140 were included in the in- 
vestigation. This is a degree of intelligence which occurs 
about three or four times in 1,000 cases. A preliminary 
report of the study shows that these gifted children were 
“taller, heavier, better nourished and physically stronger 
than unselected children. They were above normal weight 
at birth. They are freer from organic disease 
and have a clearer disease history than the normal child.” 
So much for the old fallacy that the gifted child is anaemic 
and undersized ! 

Nor were these youthful prodigies less interested in 
play than their fellows. “Our gifted group showed a 
large excess of play information, noticeable excess ma- 
turity of play interests and normal masculinity indices. 
That gifted boys tend to be more effeminate in their play 
interests than unselected boys of the same age appears to 
have no foundation in fact.” Nor were the children 
studied made self-conscious and selfish by their unusual 
gifts. On the contrary, “as compared with unselected 
children, they were more conscientious, less boastful and 
less absorbed in questionable interests.” The whole study 
might be summed up in Terman’s well-known dictum that 
if kidnapping were ever pardonable it would be in the 
case of children like these. 

Children like these in our schools are an enormous, un- 
developed resource, and one which we can ill afford to 
neglect. The future of the Church in America does not 
depend on elaborate buildings and endowment funds. It 
depends on men, men of ability as well as character, to 
whom we can look for inspiration in the fierce conflict 
with godless thought. What would we not give for an- 
other Newman? Yet Newman would never have been 
the great man he was if it was not for Oxford. Who 
knows what Newmans may have lived and died in obscur- 
ity for lack of the opportunity to develop their gifts ? 

All over the country educators are becoming very much 
alive to the significance of these considerations. Various 
cities are opening special classes for gifted children where 
their extraordinary ability finds material for activity which 
it would lack in the ordinary class. Educators realize that 
special talent is too valuable to be wasted and they are 
willing to take any amount of pains to conserve it. In 
New York the Ethical Culture School is maintained for 
the express purpose of educating moral leaders. Only 
children of superior intelligence are kept in the classes. 
The people behind the movement believe that they can 
best influence the morals of the American people of the 
future by educating the leaders and continuing to send 
them forth until the whole mass is leavened. 

Now we Catholics have something infinitely more pre- 
cious to give the world than the ethical culture group has. 
Can we not learn something from their methods? Our 
charity towards the delinquent in our juvenile courts never 
flags. Shall we be less zealous in the case of the gifted 
boys and girls who today are pupils in our schools and 
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who tomorrow can be our leaders if we give them a chance 
to develop their unusual talents? To give these bright, 
lovable children the opportunities they deserve will mean 
work. It will mean special classes, trained phychologists 
and special technique. But it is an investment which will 
pay rich dividends. Paut H. Furrey. 


Note and Comment 


Our Austrian 
Convents 
ETTERS from Austria continue to recount the sad 
plight of very many of our Catholic institutions. Is 
the Carmelite convents and the houses of other cloistered 
Orders the struggle for the bare necessities of the table 
still continues. The superioress of St. Joseph’s convent 
at Baumgarten, Vienna, thanking our readers for their 
generous donations, writes with a heavy heart of the 
rising of the price of flour, and wonders what her bread 
bill will be. Most of her Sisters are sickly and suffering. 
But elsewhere, too, the need of means for repairs is 
hardly less serious. Thus the superioress of the Lorettc 
Convent at Salzburg, Austria, tells how during pouring 
rains the objects immediately beneath the roof almost 
“float”? in water. In other portions of the house the floor, 
too, is badly damaged and boards are needed which can- 
not be bought. Another superioress writes that she can 
supply food for the orphan children in her charge, but 
not fuel and clothing. One thing alone seems never to be 
exhausted, and that is the trust in God which all these 
good Sisters have. He has helped them wonderfully and 
will not forsake them. 





Conditions in the 
Virgin Islands 


ECENT studies make clear that considerable suffer- 
R ing exists today in the Virgin Islands, which were 
purchased by us in 1917. The three islands, St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix, had at that time a population of 
26,000 persons, of whom ninety-five per cent were 
Negroes. The existing difficulties are due partly to fail- 
ure of crops and partly to the application of the United 
States coastwise trading laws and of the Prohibition laws, 
both of which prevent passing ships from stopping in the 
ports of the Islands. Thus foreign vessels having liquor 
stores even under seal on board may no longer stop in 
the harbors, while quarantine inspection and clearance 
vetween sunset and sunrise are forbidden by our coast- 
wise trading laws, yet nearly all the population of St. 
Thomas depended for a livelihood upon the coaling and 
victualing of passing vessels. In calling attention to these 
and other economic conditions the Information Service 
of the Federated Churches of Christ adds: 


It is estimated that nearly half of the population of the Islands 
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has migrated. Wages range in agriculture from twenty to forty 
cents a day; in coaling of vessels they average sixty cents a day 
with only about two days’ work a week. The work is largely 
done by women who carry baskets of coal on their heads. The 
people are housed largely in one-room shacks with occasionally 
a lean-to kitchen, and the food of workers is mainly a mess of 
corn meal and fish, low in nutritive value. The Virgin Islanders 
have also suffered from uncertainty about their citizenship. They 
are a clean, genial, intelligent people, ninety-eight per cent being 
able to read and write. 


The Treaty of Purchase enabled them to remain citizens 
of Denmark provided a declaration to this effect was made 
within a year, else they were to be considered as having 
accepted citizenship of the United States. Later, how- 
ever, the State Department declared that it would be 
necessary for Congress to confer full citizenship upon 
them by specific declaration. In consequence they are 
now neither citizens of Denmark nor of the United States. 
Recommendations regarding them were made by a Com- 
mission appointed by the Secretary of Labor. Owing to 
the Catholic interests in the Virgin Islands, whose Catholic 
population is given in our Directory as 7,495, attention 
should be given to the educational as well as the economic 
side of these recommendations. 


Really Asking 
Too Much 


ROTESTANTS in England have apparently been 

somewhat piqued that Catholics absented themselves 
from the “ united services ” in connection with the seventh 
centenary of Elgin Cathedral. The truth is that Cath- 
olics have been remarkably patient concerning this entire 
event, for as the London Tablet pertinently observes: 

The plain English of the affair is that the Catholic Church has 
been robbed of her own, and it is adding insult to injury when 
Catholics are scolded for refusing to join in celebrating the 
wrong. One does not poach salmon from another man’s river 
and pheasants from his covers and tankards from his sideboard, 
and then expect him to accept an invitation to a dinner at which 
the principal dishes will consist of his own property and at which 
the wine is to be consumed in his own silver. 

The contention of one of the Protestant speakers that 
the present occupants of the venerable pile are in “ unity 
of faith ” with the Catholics who built it and paid for it, 
is sufficiently answered, as the Tablet says, by pointing to 
the very nature of the services which marked this centenary 
celebration. 


Preparing a Christmas 
Ship of Friendskip 


HE Protestant Women’s Church Committee on In- 
ternational Goodwill is already planning to send its 
Christmas “Ship of Friendship,” laden with food and 
winter clothing, to the women and children of Germany. 
Their reason is thus stated in the message sent out to the 


Protestant churches. ° 

Of all the nations of the world, the United States is certainly 
the one best prepared historically, with its strains of population 
drawn from all people, for the “service of mutual understanding” 
which President Coolidge suggests as a basis for a durable peace. 
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fo enable the church women of America to take part articulately 
in such service the Women’s Church Committee on International 
Goodwill has been formed to serve as a channel for the will to 
help these women, who struggle in the clutches of the economic 
and national problems of Germany. Poverty reigns now in most 
homes in Germany. Leaders may plan economic adjustments in 
France, in London, Paris and Berlin; profiteers may live in luxury 
in Switzerland or Italy; but the worn mother must struggle on 
to save the life of her hungry baby or to fight off tuberculosis from 
her children. 

A helping hand and the courage which comes from a word of 
friendship spoken by another mother in our more favored land 
is what the Women’s Church Committee on International Good- 
will plans to carry in this “Ship of Friendship” as well as food 
and clothes. 

In his letter of approval President Coolidge states that 
our country never turned a deaf ear to the appeal of little 
children and he sees in this work another “expression of 


the charitable heart of America.” 


Athletic Victories 
and Religion 

T is more than interesting to note that according to the 

editor of the greatest French sporting paper, L’Auto, 
with a circulation of about 500,000, religion was largely 
responsible for the athletic victories won by the Americans 
at Paris this summer. As quoted by the N. C. W. C. 
News Service, M. Henri Desgrange made the following 
observations in this paper: 

All these young Americans, preserved from alcoholism, protected 
against tuberculosis and against filth, are fine, valiant units, fur- 
nishing a magnificent contingent of athletes. 

May I add, although the matter is a delicate one, that religion, 
through the discipline it exacts of its adepts, and the principles 
of obedience which it develops in every country, contributes in the 
United States, where it has not many adversaries, to the forma- 
tion of this docile, obedient mass, ready to adapt itself to all the 
disciplines of training and sport, from which are drawn, every 
four years, those who intend that North America shall lead in 
the Olympic games. 

_ Thus a large mass, full of moral qualities derived from im- 
migration, full of physical qualities obtained through the efforts 
of the directing powers, a mass disciplined by religion, ready for 
every obedience; this is the background of the American victories 
it the Olympic games. 

One thing at all events is certain, that clean living and 
right living, according to the laws of God, must have a 
beneficial effect upon the body as well as upon the soul. 


As in Medi val 
England 


HE centenary of Catholic Emancipation in England, 

in 1929, is likely to be commemorated by the found- 
ing of a Catholic Faculty of Theology at Cambridge or 
Oxford, with classrooms open to all comers as in the 
days of medieval Catholicism. Such, according to the 
English Catholic News Service, is Cardinal Bourne’s plan. 
The one thing needed will be the funds for the endow- 
ment of four professional chairs and for the erection of 
the buildings. 
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If the money difficulty is disposed of, there is nothing in the 
world to prevent the fruition of this scheme. Conditions are 
entirely different to what they were in, say, 1850. The ban against 
the universities was removed by Leo XIII; the Protestant re- 
ligious tests which made Catholic membership of the universities 
impossible, have all been abolished; while any Catholic who is 
a Master of Arts of either Oxford or Cambridge has the power 
to found a hall or house of studies which is in fact an affiliated 
college of either of the universities. 


Oxford, it is thought, will be the probable choice, since 
the five great Religious Orders, as well as the secular 
clergy, already have houses of study affiliated with it. 


Our Wonderful 
Congress 
66 E have with ts the ten-billion-dollar Congress,” 
the Budget would have us know, and here is a 
summary of facts told by figures : 


Considering the bonus and appropriation bills, legislation was 
enacted at the last session authorizing the expenditure of not less 
than $6,000,000,000. The exact amount waits on determination of 
the bonus cost. In addition to the bills which passed, those which 
failed or went over to the coming session would authorize ex- 
penditures totaling not less than $4,000,000,000. 

In its designs on the public treasury, therefore, the last session 
of Congress was a $10,000,000,000 affair. And that was but one 
session. If one considers the appropriation bills that must be 
passed at the second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, it is 
abvious that total authorizations by the Sixty-eighth Congress 
will come within hailing distance of the $10,000,000,000 total, if, 
indeed, they do not surpass it. 

It was only the other day, comparatively, that the country awoke 
to find a $1,000,000,000 Congress on its hands. Now the figure 
adds a cipher, multiplies itself by ten. 


The Budget editor finds a solitary crumb of comfort in 
still being able to assure us that “ if it weren’t for the bud- 
get system, heaven knows how much higher the total would 
be!” Some comfort, but cold comfort. 





2apal Tribute to 

Irish Catholics 

N reply to President Cosgrave’s Irish address, presented 

to Pope Pius XI some time ago, the Holy Father has 

sent the following letter with its noble tribute to Irish 
Catholics : 


We have read with pleasure the letter you have in your courtesy 
recently sent Us, as it is filled with reverential good will towards 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ and the Apostolic See. Hence you will 
readily understand with what grateful sense We accept your 
distinguished homage, especially as you reverentially offer it not 
only in your own name but also in that of the entire Irish nation, 
whose boast it has been to have carried into distant lands the 
Catholic Faith, so invincibly preserved throughout the ages. 

We pray that this nation, that has merited so well of the 
Catholic Church and of civilization, may grow in peace and 
prosperity. Meantime as a pledge of heavenly favors, and in 
token of Our paternal affection, We lovingly impart to you, 
beloved Son and honored Sir, and to the whole Irish nation, Our 
Apostolic Benediction. : 


The epistle is a simple and heartfelt expression of the 
Pope’s deep affection for the Irish people. 
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